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CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


can Peace Society.” 

Art. If. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
all war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its 
object to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, 
to show its baleful influence on all the great interests of man- 
kind, and to devise means for insuring universal and perma- 
nent peace. 

Art. IIL Persons of every Christian denomination desirous 
of promoting peace on earth, and good-will towards men, may 
become members of this Society. 

Art. IV, Every annual subscriber of two dollars, and 
every donor of five dollars, shall bea member of this Society. 

Art. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time, shall 
constitute any person a Life-member, and fifty dollars, a Life- 
director. 

Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to the 
funds of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

Arr. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the year 
to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publications 
of the Society. 

Arr. VIII. The officers of this Society shall be a Presi- 
dent, Vice-Presidents, Directors, Secretaries, Treasurer, and 
an Executive Committee of not less than five, with power to 
fill their own vacancies, and transact the general business of the 
Society. The Board of Directors shall consist of not Jess than 
twanty, who shall have power to supply vacancies in any office 
of the Society, and direct all its operations till successors 
are chosen. The Vice-Presidents shall be ex-officio Directors, 
and the President, Secretaries and Treasurer ex-officio mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee. 

Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at 
such time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to 
receive their own and the Treasurer’s report, to chovse officers, 
and transact such other business as may cume before them. 

Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed ; 
but the constitution may in other respects be altered, on rec- 
ommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten members 
of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the members 
present, at any regular meeting. 


Articte I, This Sogiety shall be designated the ‘‘ Ameri- 
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R. B. HOWARD, EpiToR 


—Edward S. Morris, whose missionary and educational 
work in Liberia, Africa, is described in the Angel of Peace, 
is a business man of Philadelphia, who has consecrated 
his profits in the African trade, especially in palm-oil 
soap, to Christian Schools for the West Coast, first, and 
then for the Congo. We have every reason to think well 
of his enterprise and to commend it to all who pray for 
the elevation of the negro race and the salvation of 
Africa. 


—Mr. Lewis Appleton is no longer connected with the 
International Arbitration and Peace Association, whose 
president is Hodgson Pratt, of London. 


—Rev. D. D. Tappan, who writes the vigorous and 
suggestive letter on ‘* Up-hill Work,’’ is almost eighty- 
seven ! 

‘His prose and poetic articles in this number show that 
some college should place after his name, the letters his 
mother placed before it. 


—The sudden death of the most eloquent orator of 
Chicago, following that of General Grant, is attributed to 
oe same cause. The following item ought to be instruc- 

ve: 

“Emory A. Storrs, the distinguished Chicago lawyer, 
who died on Saturday, was an inveterate smoker and 
always used very strong cigars. This habit is believed to 
have been the cause of his death.” 


—There is something impressive in the quiet per- 


- sistence of the American Peace Society, continuing its 


Christian work amid the wars and rumors of wars that 
mark the closing years of our century. Its directors 
lately held their fifty-seventh anniversary (May 25), and 
sent out a sad, but, on the whole, hopeful report. The 
addresses of its able secretary and the circulation of its 
literature, the correspondence with similar bodies in 
Europe, urging an International Congress, enable the so- 
ciety to bear its constant and emphatic testimony to the 
prophesied truth of the ultimate reign upon the earth, 
among the nations, of the Prince of Peace.—EHachange. 


—Rev. Charles P. Thwing, of Cambridge, one of our 
Directors, was cordially received by our English friends, 
Secretary Jones and ex-Secretary Richard, of the London 
Peace Society, showing him courtesies which he grate- 


= 


fully acknowledges. He was invited to read a paper on 
International Arbitration at the Hamburg conference, by 
Joseph G. Alexander, but was not able to attend. 


—We were sorry not to be able to attend in person or 
by delegate the International Association of Arbitration 
and Peace, which met at Bale, Switzerland, September 
17th. We gratefully acknowledge the courteous invita- 
tion of the president, Mr. Hodgson Pratt, of London. 


—aAn international association of Peace Societies in 
London, is the next step towards an International Court 
of Arbitration. This is a leading subject to be acted up- 
on at the Bale Conference. A draft of a constitution has 
been prepared. One of its provisions is for an annual 
‘*Congress.’’ If all societies will hold their claim for 
universality in abeyance, all may confederate effectively 
as suggested by Don Arturo de Marcoartu. By the way, 
his influence is needed by the Liberals of Spain, who are 
blindly urging a German war. 


—The secretary addressed a letter to Henry C. Lodge, 
chairman of the Republican Committee asking for an ar- 
bitration plank in the Republican platform to be made at 
Worcester. This was specially requested in order that 
Arbitration might have a fairer treatment by the legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts this winter than last. Mr. Lodge 
courteously replied. . 


—The President of the United States has been request- 
ed by the American Peace Society to recommend Arbitra- 
tion as a remedy for international disputes in his forth- 
coming message. 


—All ministers of the gospel will be specially requested 
to preach on some branch of the great subject of Peace 
on next Thanksgiving day. They will need our publica- 
tions in preparing discourses. 


—The Angel of Peace, our child’s paper, is but fifteen 
cents a year in single subscriptions, and but ten cents 
when five copies or more are required. Mr. Dunham's 
enforced absence has placed it in new hands, but it will 
sustain its excellent character. 


—Mr. Ruskin says that in his home-life he had never 
heard his father’s or mother’s voice once raised in any 
question with each other, nor never heard a servant 
scolded. He learned early the meaning of perfect peace 
a is sought in vain by many persons throughout their 
ives. 


—Hon. James F. Wilson, U. S. senator from Iowa, 
writes: Iam in hearty accord with the purpose to estab- 
lish international arbitration as a means of avoiding wars 
between nations. 
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ULYSSES GRANT. 


The death of General Grant was a relief to the hearts 
of thousands burdened with sympathy for his sufferings 
and animated with cheerful hope of his happy immortality. 
His early death at 63 was caused, according to his physi- 
cians, by cancer of the throat, aggravated if not origi- 
nated by his habit of smoking cigars. His self-control was 
exemplified by an abandonment of the practice when con- 
vinced that it was injurious. This is no place to eulogize 
General Grant as a warrior. If that is the highest of pro- 
fessions, then he stood in the very front rank of mankind. 
But ‘his memory is chiefly dear to us as a peacemaker. 
He used the position and influence acquired by military 
success to seek earnestly to mitigate the evils by remov- 
ing the causes of war and by applying other than military 
remedies to human controversies. As commander of the 
army, under President Johnson, and when himself Presi- 
_ dent of the United States, General Grant consistently and 
persistently stood for peace. (1) As between Northern 
and Southern white people; (2) As between the Freed- 
men and all who sought their reinslavement or any 
oppressive measures looking in that direction ; (3) As be- 
tween the two great branches of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
exemplified in the Geneva arbitration; (4) As between 
our government and the aborigines of America. The 
‘¢Peace Policy” as to Indians was with him a sine gua non. 
He sent General O. O. Howard, after consistently uphold- 

him in his work for the elevation of the Freedmen, to 

the same kind of measures on Indians, in consequence 
of which the celebrated treaty of peace was secured with 
the Apache Chief, the savage Cochise. In these four 
particulars of public policy and conduct Grant has de- 
served well of his peace-loving countrymen and of man- 
kind. His heart-hatred of war from his youth up con- 
trasts suggestively and ‘instructively with those bloody 
months in the peninsula of Virginia, when even the most 
ardent lover of war must have been sick of blood. 

His example is weighty and worthy of following in this 
particular. He threw the great weight of his fame and 
name since 1865 at Appomattox, altogether in favor of 
arbitration and other peaceful methods of remedying the 
disputes of mankind. The great funeral, with the osten- 
tation of which we do not sympathize, was the occasion of 
calling out that which was so marked in the death of Lin- 
coln and Garfield, viz., the sympathy ofall the world with 
America in her bereavements. Surely this world-wide 
sympathy made possible by free institutions and modern 
inventions, by which intelligence has been diffused and 
communication universally established, means something. 
All races meet and coalesce iu America. Our sorrow is 
the sorrow of mankind. What does it mean? It means 
love is becoming international and universal peace thereby 


possible. 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE CAROLINE 
ISLANDS. 


For thirty-three years American missionaries have been 
doing a most remarkable work at the Caroline Islands. 
Snow, Doane, Sturgis, Bingham and Logan are names 
familiar to our churches. By their efforts and those of 
their coadjutors, thirty churches, with twenty-five hundred 
members, have been established. These are the fruit of 
self-denying effort, much of it put forth in mission schools. 


by Spanish guns, and invaded from German gunboats. 
Our missionaries have never found any Jesuit missions. 
They have never known any Spanish fiag to be planted, 
or any claim for the sovereignty of Spain. There are a 
few German traders among the scattered islands, whose 
people number less than one hundred thousand. 

Now that Germany’s greed of colonies has led to her 
seizure, and Spain’s pride of discovery and prestige has 
led to her protest, the United States should assert her 
rights. Our citizens have carried to these islands educa- 
tion, morality, and the Christian religion. Our mission 
steamer is there to sustain and reinforce these. The 
‘“* Morning Star” ought to have a strong government to 
give moral support to her peaceful work. She is far more 
worthy than the war vessels of France and Spain. 

The government of the native chiefs under missionary 
influence has preserved peace. There is not the slightest 
pretext for foreign armed interference. As to Germany 
and France, we say ‘‘ A plague on both their houses.”’ 
Let them join with the United States and Great Britain, 
and guarantee peace and neutrality to the Caroline Islands. 
Then commerce, civilization and religion will be untram- 
melled and safe. 


UNPREVENTED CARNAGE. 


Had the Convention of American States been held and 
a Court of Arbitration been established, according to 
President Garfield’s recommendation, such scenes as are 
described below might have been prevented. Here we 
have on Aug. 15, at Canta, Peru, deeds which ought 
to have been confined to the dark ages. The same has 
revently been substantially true in the United (?) States 
of Columbia. 

At two o’clock the bugles of the ‘‘ Cajamarca” called 
all of the troops to the plaza, where they were formed, and 
a desperate attempt was made to drive the rebels from 
the town, which they had then entered, at the point of the 
bayonet. This failed, and then the defeat was accom- 
plished. The fight was hand to hand in the streets ;, no 
quarter was given, and the most dreadful scenes of carnage 
occurred. Houses where some of the defeated soldiers 
had takén refuge were broken open and all found within 
murdered without distinction of age, sex, or character, 
and then were burned. A few of the most determined of 
the Government cavalrymen, headed by Col. Pachas, cut 
their way through their opponents and made good their 
escape. The machine gun had been dismantled and 
thrown into the river before the enemy could reach it. 
Bustamente, to whose counsel the defeat was due, seeing 
that all was lost, blew his brains out on the field of action. 
Colonel Torres escaped early in the action. Of the - 
500 or 600 men engaged on the Government side, 
probably 200 escaped by flying to the mountains or fol- 
lowing Pachas. 


—France lost 15,000 men in the Tonquin campaign, and 
her losses in money, including the cost of building forts, 
hospitals and frontier defences were $215,000,000, while 
China’s losses were 100,000 men and 190,000,000. 


—The attack on the Chinese miners in the West was un- 
provoked except by the fact that the Chinese were em- 
ployed in place of some white men. Twenty-five were 


killed ; many wounded and hundreds driven homeless and 
penniless into the desert. The very spirit and temper of 


Our first steam mission ship, with its freight of gospel 
aid, is now at Yap, which is just reported to be covered 


war was displayed in its most ferocious phase. 
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A WHITTIER REUNION. 


John G. Whittier was not a college graduate, but in 
1827 was member of a class at Haverhill, Mass., Acad- 
emy, of whom thirty-four are now living, and seventeen 
were present Thursday, Sept. 10th, at a delightful re- 
union. Arathusa Hall, Whittier’s preceptress sixty years 
ago, wrote that the poet was introduced to her then as *‘a 
young man who at the shoemaker’s bench often ham- 
mered out fine verses.” Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
wrote: ‘* After all, what can all the degrees of all the 
colleges do for him whose soul has been kindled by that 
‘spark of nature’s fire’ which Whittier caught among the 
mists that rose from the Merrimac?” 


Mr. Whittier’s poem was as follows: 


1827—rEUNION—1885. 


The gulf of seven and fifty years, 
We stretch our welcoming hand across; 
The distance but a feeble toss, 
Between us and our youth appears. 


For in life’s school we linger on— 
The remnant of a once full list— 
Conning our lessons undismissed, 

With faces to the setting sun. 


And some have gone the unknown way, 
And some await the call to rest; 
Who knoweth whether it is best 

To those who went or us who stay? 


And yet despite of loss and ill, 
If faith and love and hope remain, 
Our length of days is not in vain, 
And life is well worth living still. 


Still to a gracious Providence 
The thanks of grateful hearts are due, 
For blessings when our lives were new, 
For all the good vouchsafed us since. 


The pain that spared us sorer hurt, 
The wish desired, the purpose crossed, 
And pleasures found, occasions lost, 
Were mercies to our small desert. 


’ Tis something that we wander back. 
Gray pilgrims to the ancient ways, 
And tender memories of old days 

Walk with us by the Merrimac. 


That even in life’s afternoon 

A sense of youth comes back again; 

As through the cool September rain 
The still green woodland dreams of spring. 


The eyes grown dim to present things 
Have keener sight for by-gone years; 
And sweet and clear in deafening ears, 

The bird that sang at morning, sings. 


Dear comrades, scattered wide and far, 
Send from their homes the kindly word; 
And dearer ones unseen, unheard, 

le on us from some heavenly star. 


For life and death with God are one, 
Unchanged by seeming change, His care 
And love are round us here and there; 

He breaks no thread His hands have spun. 


Soul touches soul; the muster roll 
Of life eternal has no gaps; 


And after half a century’s la 
Our school-day ranks are cl and whole. 


Hail and farewell! we go away, 
Where shadows end, we trust, in light; 
The star that ushers in the night 

Is herald also of the day. 


STILL GLADSTONE vs BEACONSFIELD. 


The same thoughtless crowd of the streets that gathers 
in horror, curiosity and infinite sympathy round the body 
of one man found drowned or killed in an accident, over 
a single life gone or a single body in anguish, is the same 
that gets crazed with delight over war bulletins and jin- 
goish bravado, and especially over the music of marching 
regiments which are going to slaughter and be slaughtered, 
burn and pillage and destroy the homes and support of 
innocent women and children. Poor human nature! It 
was this weakness that that clever manager of politics, 
Beaconsfield, fooled to the top of its bent. But the senti- 
mental honors which even the gocd motherly queen joins 
to-day with the war-loving popular thoughtlessness in 
paying, will not dim the nobler ambition of Gladstone to 
stop war and save suffering and destruction if that can be. 
Gle *stone is trying to teach old Europe something new as 
to the true greatness of nations. But all the traditions 
and all the passions of human nature, on his own side as 
well as on the other, are against him. Grand old man, 
indeed! May his health, strength and intellect come still 
again safely through the strain, and may his advisers be 
plenteously endued with wisdom and power over men. 


GLADSTONE. 


** More joy Marcellus exiled feels, 
Than Cesar with a Senate at his heels.”’ 


We are glad to know that Mr. Gladstone’s services to 
humanity are not forgotten, though he has retired from 
public office. The following resolutions, drafted by a 
committee of the American Peace Society, of which the 
late lamented R. P. Stebbins, D. D., was a member, 
were unanimously adopted and this week forwarded to Mr. 
Gladstone. They utter, we are certain, the convictions 
of thousands who did not have the privilege of voting for 
them :—Zion’s Herald. 


Resolved, That this Society, in common with all friends of 
peace, recognizes with profound satisfaction the wise and con- 
servative statesmanship and patriotic devotion to the true in- 
terests of England evinced by the Right Honorable Wm. E. 
Gladstone by his able and persevering efforts to avert war between 
England and Russia, a war which could only result in disastrous 
consequences to the great nations involved, and also possibly in- 
terrupt the peace of European nations generally. 

2. That the friends of humanity and universal peace through- 
out the civilized world owe a special debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Gladstone for his steady resistance to the pressure of many of 
his countrymen who have unwisely sought to arouse and stimulate 
into action the martial spirit of England at the peril of a needless 
and unjust war certain to result in a cost of blood and treasure 
which cannot be adequately estimated, and for which there-could, 
by no possibility, be a corresponding compensation. 

8. That this Society regards this moral triumph of one of 
England's noblest and most philanthropic statesmen as an ap- 
propriate culmination of a long life devoted to her important and 
pa Magee interests, and as tending to secure for her and 
for the highest consideration and respect of civilized 
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BURRITT. 
BY E. B. PRIDEAUX. 
Round the world on its holy missions, 

On tireless pinions. his white dove flew 
Whispers of Brotherhood, Love, and Peace, 
Thoughts of the time when all war shall cease 

Fell on the nations like healing dew. 


Still we wait for “‘ the time coming,” 
Hope and work for the great Ideal, 

Poet and Seer, of that time have spoken, 

Never hath promise of God been broken; — 
The glorious rising will yet be real. 


THE LATEST WAR CLOUD. 

Eastern Roumelia, by the treaty made at the close of 
the last war in Turkey, was made ‘‘ autonomous,” not 
‘* independent,” because the Sultan appointed the Gov- 
ernor. The people are mostly Bulgarians. They have 
deposed the Turkish Governor and installed Alexander, 
Prince of Bulgaria and brother of the Russian Empress 
as Governor. What ought the five powers to do? The 
treaty literally interpreted would compel them to force 
back a hateful Governor on an unwilling people. Now, 
these powers must come together and decide. Anything is 
better than another great war. Let the Roumelians have 
the Government of their choice. Compensate Turkey for 
her loss. Take sureties of Russia that she will not use 
her advantage unjustly. Let the sick man (Turkey) die 
a natural and inevitable and peaceful death. Do not tor- 
ture or murder him. 


ARBITRATION. 

At a meeting of the Arbitration League held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Sept. 8, resolutions were adopted declar- 
ing that it is expedient to have a congressional committee 
appointed at the November meeting representing every 
State in the Union with a view of a complete canvass of 
Congress during the coming winter, in the hope of secur- 
ing the passage of a bill in favor of a new treaty between 
Great Britain and the United States, requiring all ques- 
tions of international controversy between these two coun- 
tries to be referred to arbitration. Also that members be 
instructed to use their best influence to bring to this meet- 
ing as many new members as possible, representing the 
different States, and that the meeting consider the ques- 
tion of organizing branch Arbitration Leagues in different 
parts of the United States so as to secure a powerful and 
united action in favor of congressional legislation. A 
committee of five was appointed by the chair to wait upon 
the President to secure, if possible, his good offices in fur- 
therance of the views adopted by the meeting. 


A SELF-REVEALING WARRIOR. 

** Red Cloud,” a famous Indian Chief, has lately been 
visited by an agent of the Administration from Washing- 
ton, and seems to have been unusually frank for an 
Indian! It is said “‘ even the truth is not to be spoken at 
all times.’’ But another proverb declares, ‘‘ Children and 
fools speak the truth.” Our readers will judge of the 
wisdom of Red Cloud. and whether his idea of a warrior is 
the orthodox-one by hisremarks. He said: ‘‘ Our farmer 
(their instructor in agriculture) is not of the right kind. 
He comes here and wants us warriors to work. What we 
want is for the Great Father to send us white men to plant 
our corn, hoe it. reap it and put it in barns, which they 
should build for us. We are warriors, and don’t work. 


BOOK TABLE. 


Elihu Burritt ; a memorial volume, containing a sketch 
of his life and labors, with selections from his writings and 
lectures, and extracts from his private journals in Europe 
and America. Edited by Charles Northend, A.M, New 
York: D. Appleton & Oo., 549 Broadway. Pages 427. 
Price $1.75. 


Our Peace library has just been enriched by this comely 

volume. Though dead Elihu Burritt yet speaketh. His 

personal influence on American thought was interrupted 

by his long residence abroad and also by his want of sym- 

pathy with war as a remedy for the evils of slavery and 

disunion. No man ever showed more consistent abhor- 

rence of American slavery. He was of the people and 

deeply commiserated the wars of workingmen, whether 

suffering from the cruelty of those who were slaveholders, 

in fact, or from the oppression and injustice of employers. 

Burritt was a blacksmith, ‘‘learned,” indeed, in languages, 

literature and in all benevolent operations, but never re- 

fined away from sympathy with ‘‘the common people,” who 

invariably ‘‘ heard him gladly.” He helped to give both 
brains and backbone to the general movement for arbitra- 

tion which James B. Miles commenced and carried on, and 

which found its exemplification in the High Court at Gen- 

eva. As we read these interesting chapters, and follow the 
various schemes of Mr. Burritt, and his herculean labors 
to advance them, we are surprised that his name did 
not become a household word in a wider circle. It is 
justly cherished with honor and affection by thousands in 
England and America. The copious extracts from Mr. 
Burritt’s books give an adequate view of his topics and 
style. He could not be a traveller, a linguist, a story 
writer or a poet alone. He was by the necessity of his 
kindly impulses a philanthropist. The abolition of slayery, 
the cause of Peace, Arbitration and universal brotherhood, 
the cheapening of ocean postage—all found in him a most 
eloquent and effective advocate. His pen and voice 
were never idle. No one can understand the peace 
movement without reading this volume. No one can 
read it without being impressed with Mr. Burritt’s rare 
talents, consuming zeal, lofty eloquence and profound 
convictions. No English or American library should be 
without it. 


Epistle from the yearly meeting held in London, 5th 
month, 28, 1885. To the quarterly and monthly meetings 
of Friends in Great Britain, Ireland, and elsewhere. New 
York: 1885. Signed by Joseph Storrs Fry, Clerk of the 
meeting this year. ‘ 


This neatly printed pamphlet of only sixteen pages is 
distributed with the minutes of the New England yearly 
meeting. Simple, concise, scriptural, suggestive, stimulat- 
ing, comforting are these well chosen words. It would do 
a good work as a tract to be read by ministers, especially, 
of all denominations. It touches upon personal piety, 
doctrinal belief, family religion, and missionary work in lan- 
guage so fresh and with such a firm, calm hand, that we 
have read it and re-read it with interest and edification. 
The exclusive spiritual observance of the ordinances of 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper is the sole point on which 
we discover anything not in harmony with all evangelical 
creeds and preaching. ‘‘ Prove for yourself the reality of 
the Lord’s teaching. Every increase of it produces deeper 
humility and a more fervent self-renouncing love. It is 
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the presence of so much that is evil,—that we are called 
upon to prove the power of that faith which is the victory. 
What ministry do we desire but one giving evidence of His 
presence with those who minister,—drawing not to them- 
selves, but to Him. Watch against the spirit of marmur- 
ing or anxious foreboding. Dwell under a sense of your 
insufficiency and the sufficiency of His grace. We trust 
that all true lovers of their country who are at the same 
time lovers of their Lord, may be encouraged to range 
themselves under His banner to uphold it without com- 
promise and heartily to co-operate for the promotion of 
permanent and universal peace.”’ 
As the ‘** Epistle ’’ is not for sale we would gladly quote 
more fully from its instructive and quickening pages. 


Howard, the Christian Hero, by Laura C. Holloway. 
New York: Funk and Wagnalls, 10 Dey street. Pages 
235. Price, paper, 25 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


War furnishes a field for the development of the 
highest Christian virtues. But that does not prove war 
necessary or desirable. Heroism is a quality that may 
be developed on a thousand peaceable occasions. Gen. 
O. O. Howard stood the moral strain of our civil war 
better than many officers of the army. Divine grace 
seems to have gotten a strong hold of him, and to have 
kept him pure and active as a Christian while teaching 
at West Point or campaigning at the South. This book 
abounds in reminiscences of his early life, extracts from 
his correspundence and treats at some length of Gen. 
Howard’s conduct in and of the war, his administration 
of the Freedmen’s Bureau, and his wonderful peace ne- 
rae with Cochise, the Apache savage. General 

oward is now but 54, and commands a ‘* Department,” 
ranking not far from fifth below the General of the 
United States Army. He may yet be commander-in- 
chief. The loss of. a right arm at Fair Oaks in 1862 
has disabled him very little. He is vigorous in body 
and mind, undefatigable in study and in writing as well 
as in professional duties. He has the power of eloquent 
address and the fervor of Christian love. God may yet 
call him, as he has others, to plead for universal peace 
all the more effectually on account of what he has per- 
sonally séen and suffered physically and spiritually in 
war. 

Mrs. Holloway has evidently had access to some, at 
least, of the original sources of biography. She writes 
an easy, flowing style. She evidently believes in her 
“ hero” and eulogizes him con amore. His many friends 
will be iuterested in these details of a life remarkable 
for its providential opportunities. The life of General 
O. O. Howard is, however, yet to be written. His 
heroism was best displayed in lifting up the Freedmen 
amid obloquy and persecution. The nation owes him 
a debt both for money expended in his defence from 
uujust persecution, and of gratitude for his single- 
hearted devotion to its highest interest in the uplifting 
of one of its most ignorant, degraded and dangerous 
classes. His leadership in educating and Christianizing 
the colored race is even a more marked feature of his life 
than his military history and exploits. 


IN THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR. 


President Tunis G. Bergen, of the Board of Education, de- 
livered a lecture on this subject. The lecturer, in describing 
the Battle of Gravelotte, said that the Germans were as- 
tounded at the fewness of the French troops, and the French 


were astounded at the great numbers of the German troops. 
This was the most decisive battle of the war. The imple- 
ments of warfare had almost done away with chivalry as 
men were worked in great masses just like a machine. In 
his opinion there was no heroism displayed on the part of 
the Germans in this battle, and there was no oppor- 
tunity for it. The Germans were a host of well armed, 
well fed men, while the French were much inferior in 
numbers, and but poorly clad and half starved. The 
French fought desperately and repulsed the enemy twice. 
When about half hemmed in the Guards were ordered to 
charge, which they did in splendid order, but all to no 
purpose. The noble regiment, the finest in the French 
army, was almost annihilated. The ground was literally 
strewn with the bodies of the dead and dying men and 
horses, swords, rifles, accoutrements and all the parapher- 
nalia pertaining to war. On their return from the battle- 
field they met a French woman outside of the cottage, 
whom they informed of he: country’s defeat, when she 
exclaimed as only a Frenchwoman can, *‘ Didn’t we drive 
them back twice?’’ A little further on they came to a 
river. It was red with the commingled blood of the 
French and German soldiers. No other sight of the bat- 
tlefield horrified the speaker so much as that river. There 
was war in its most horrible aspect. Imagine yourself, 
said the lecturer, in the midst of 20,000 dead and wounded 
men. Philosophers say that the human mind is not capable 
of grasping even the extent of one thousand, so when you 
come to think of 20,000 you can form some idea of what 
war is. There they lay neglected and forgotten. Soldiers, 
they say, who have hearts get frightened at such scenes. 
When fighting was virtually over soldiers kept on fighting 
and when remonstrated with said they were sent there to 
kill and would keep on killing. He saw sixty men, French 
and Germans, lying dead in an orchard. He captured a 
flag, from seven men, a brave act, no doubt you say, but 
they were dead men. He brought it with other trophies 
of the war to America and had it now hanging in his 
library. The men who fight do not know much of what 
is going on around them and the generals do not know 
fully the horrors of it. A battle between two modern na- 
tions was nothing less than a butchering of human beings. 
There are no opportunities in it for individual prowess. 
On their return from the battlefield to a village twelve 
miles distant, where they could procure lodging for the 
night, they often came across dead men and horses lying 
along the roadside with all their trappings on and present- 
ing all the ghastly appearances of men and beasts dying 
in a struggle. Arrived in the villege they put up in an 
inn in which were some .German officers. The landlord’s 
wife was crying in consequence of the scenes that she was 
daily witnessing. After supper they sat around the fes- 
tive board during which time they cracked many jokes 
and seemed to forget the scenes and privations of the past 
three days. During the festivities four officers entered 
and requested something to eat. ‘They were told to help 
themselves to the best in the house, some bread and 
cheese, what little there was left of it, which they did, 
There was one of them, un elderly looking gentleman to 
whom the rest seemed to speak with much deference and 
who kept the great co'lar of his military cloak well turned 
up and the helmet which he wore well down on his face as 
if to conceal his features. About midnight the lecturer 
went out to the door to get a breath of fresh air prepara- 
tory to going to bed when an orderly rushed up and said: 
“Do you know whom you have inside? Why, it is the 
King.’’ He told the company that they had a king among 
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them, when the old warrior pulled down his collar and dis- 
closed the features of King William, of Prussia. He, the 
lecturer, on recognizing him placed his bed at his disposal 
for the night and slept on a table. 


RUSSIA AND PEACE. 


The following resolutions were forwarded to the Russian 
Government by the American Peace Society, Aug. 15. 
They were drawn by a committee of which Hon. D. K. 
Hitchcock, Hon. E. S. Tobey, and R. P. Stebbins, D. D., 
were members, and are believed to express not only the 
sentiments of the society, but also those of thousands of 
American citizens. 

Resolved, That in view of the friendly relation that have ever 
existed between Russia and America, and which it is hoped may 
never be disturbed, this society respectfully transmits these res- 
olutions to the Government of Russia, in the hope that they may 
receive its favorable consideration and be regarded as a further 
indication of the interest of the people of the United States in 
the permanent peace and welfare of Russia as also in those of the 
other great nations of Europe, toward whom Russia holds so 

minent and influential relations. 

Resolved, That this society congratulates the Government and 
the people of Russia, that by successful negotiation with England, 
war has been averted between two Christian nations, which by 
no bility could have led to beneficial results commensurate 

the enormous destruction of her material resources and of 
human life. 

Resolved, That this society entertains the earnest hope that 
under the guidance of the Supreme Ruler of nations the states- 
men of Russia and of England may bring to a peaceful solution 
all questions which now exist, or which may hereafter arise, 
between these great and powerful nations, and thereby give to 
the world an example of the value of peaceful negotiation or ar- 
bitration over the exercise of miltary force. 

Resolved, That neither Russia nor England need give to the 
world any greater evidence of its valor in war than has been 
already illustrated in their past recorded history, and therefore 
a peaceful adjustment of all questions of difference between 
them will the more fully prove the possibility of a triumph of 
moral over physical force, and raise both nations to a higher 
plane of progressive Christian attainment. 

Resolved, That in further evidence of the earnest interest of 
the people of the United States to promote the cause of peace 
among the nations, this society ventures respectfully to invite 
notice and careful consideration to the accompanying copy of a 
series of resolutions unanimously adopted by the National Ar- 
bitration Convention, held in the city of Washington, U.S. A., 
on the 30th and 31st of May, 1882. 

Resolved, That the secretary of this society be directed to 
transmit to the honorable minister of foreign affairs of Russia the 


forgoing resolutions. 


EMPEROR WILLIAM, 


of Germany, is said to be failing and rumor asserts 
that his life cannot be prolonged beyond a few months. 
It seems to be certain that the venerable monarch is be- 
coming feeble and that his hold on life is so weakened 
that the announcement of his death on any day would be 
no surprise. Declarations are already made of the policy 
to be adopted by his son, on his accession to the throne. 
Prince Frederick William is not only the son-in-law of 
Queen Victoria, but a very cordial friendship is said to ex- 
ist between him and the Queen and the Prince of Wales. 
An intimate alliance between Great Britain and Germany, 
and hearty co-operation in foreign policy, in colonization 
in Africa, in the administration of the affairs of pt, 


claimed is to be one of the first results of his coming to the 


throne. Such a combination, which would also probably 
include Italy, would be the mightiest the + orld has known. 
It would probably by its colonizing schemes soon change 
the face of the world, by rapidly reducing the area now 
held by paganism and barbarism. Such an alliance would 
probably also win many friends on this side of the Atlan- 
tic and have great influence upon our foreign policy. 


WAR AND FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


The seventy-fifth anniversary of the American Board of 
Commissioners of Foreign Missions, at Tremont Temple, 
Boston, October 13th to 16th, leads us to review this noble 
Christian enterprise in the lurid light of war. It is a com- 
mon saying that Foreign Missions owe much to war. ‘* War 
has opened fields long closed, removed obstacles and ob- 
structions, and prepared the way for the coming missionary 
and the coming kingdom of Christ.”” The fact is undeni- 
able. But several popular inferences from it, are, in our 
estimation, false. For instance, it is not to be inferred 
that therefore war is a necessity in the administration of 
the kingdom of God. If necessary as a scourge and a 
chastening, the necessity is of man, not of God. Man 
makes it necessary by his sins for God to punish him. 

Secondly, It is not to be inferred that war is a good 
thing. It does not put the quality of virtue into a wicked 
act that good results follow it. Even the wrath of man 
is compelled to praise God. But wrath is not therefore 
necessarily a good. ‘‘ All things work together for good 
to them that love God.” But all things are not therefore 
right. Sin is the occasion of infinite displays of divine 
love, but sin is not thereby purged of its guiltiness. War 
is a man-made besom with which Providence has swept 
away the dust and cobwebs of ancient wrong. War is an 
eraser by which the world’s slate has been wiped that 
‘¢ Christ ’ may be written thereon. God overrules war, as 
he does sin, for his final glory. But that fact no more jus- 
tifies a nation in making war than it justifies a man in com- 
mitting sin. 

‘“*War is barbarism” (Gen. Sherman). ‘ War is 
cruelty.” War, as a fact and as a system, in its spirit 
and its operations, is antagonistic to the system and spirit 
of Christ. It steals and kills. It comes not to save but 
to destroy. It more than wastes, it perverts millions of 
dollars. One day’s expenses of the late civil war would 
have paid the Board’s income for two years. It would 
have richly endowed four Western Colleges. One iron 
clad steamship has cost more than four years expenditures 
of the Board. 

War wastes life. It destroyed more than 100,000 lives 
in our four bloody years, that otherwise might have con- 
tinued. It destroys souls. Madness rules the soul of 
many a soldier in the charge and at the moment of violent 
death. Camps corrupt. Barracks breed laziness and 
vice. Campaigns educate in lawlessness and theft. Con- 
quest encourages rapine. The soldier is encouraged to 
develop and train his physical powers first of all. They 
are apt to master the spiritual part of him. War is a dis- 
ease, an epidemic, a cyclone, a fire. All of these do good 
incidentally. All of them do evil greater and more uni- 
versal. A man has as much right to import rags satur- 
ated with cholera or small-pox as to kindle the flames of 
war. The incendiaries who burn great cities create a de- 
mand for labor and appreciate wages. But are they on the 


and in checking the advance of Russia in Asis, is 


whole a blessing or a curse? 
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Yes, war has opened some lands to missions. It has 
closed more. It has stirred up hereditary vengeance in 
China, Africa and America, which makes missions impos- 
sible. It kills in their sins the people whom Christ came 
to save from them. 

The folly of Christian nations who stir up war with one 
hand and send missionaries with the other, is the folly of 

uring both oil and water at the same time upon a flame. 
It is the old folly of exporting Rum and Bibles to Africa 
on the same vessel. 

It is not chastisement or discipline that war inflicts. It 
is vengeance, seeking to wreak itself on offenders. The 
Moloch of war usurps God’s judgment seat. He attempts 
to govern men by killing a part of them. He has no more 
right to kill many than individuals have to kill a few. 
‘** Vengeance is mine, I will repay, saith the Lord.’’ 

The soil of peace is the soil in which to sow gospel seed 
with hope of harvest. 

War is of so bad a nature that to be a good man and a sol- 
dier is difficult. The difficulty makes instances of good- 
ness remarkable. They shine like stars because all is dark 
around. 

We admit freely all the facts. Soldiers are and have been 
Christians. Wars have been overruled for the good of 
mankind. But the exceptions do little more than prove 
the rule. Your soldier is very apt to be idle in peace and 
savage in war. Your war waged even for a good purpose 
generates evil passions, propagates vicious ideas, corrupts 
the bodies and ruins the souls of those engaged in them. 
To approve of a war for the good it may possibly be over- 
ruled to accomplish, is to approve of doing evil that good 
may come. 

We are not engaged in arguing whether war in any 
given case is, or is not justifiable. We argue against it as 
a remedy applied to international disputes. It is ill- 
chosen and unrighteous ; ill-chosen because unrighteous. 
There is a better way, less costly, less wicked. Itisa 
way infinitely more reasonable and more Christian. 

What is the better way? Why! any way, but the 
merely physical and brutal. Negotiation, Arbitration, 
Adjudication — any one of these ways, which demand 
the exercise of reason, conscience or judgment, is supe- 
rior to a trial of skill and power in destroying each 
other. 

Why not then follow the divine order, “ first that which 
is natural, afterward, that which is spiritual,’ instead of 
a retrograde movement towards the early childishness of 
the race, or the ancient barbarism of*Nimrod, Ishmael 
and Cain? 

The missionary leaders, who are also the spiritual lead- 
ers of our time, ought to lead Christendom, at least, into 
this better way. War in Turkey necessary? No. Inev- 
itable? No. A thousand times better are ten years of 
diplomacy to a single one of such atrocities as are sure 
to revive with another Eastern war. 

What say the American Board of Commissioners of 
Foreign Missions? 


TEACHING THE YOUNG THE PRINCIPLES OF 
PEACE. 


Such is the object of our Sunday-school Concert Ex- 
ercise, or Bible Reading on Peace. It was tried while 
in manuscript by the Shepard Church (Rev. Dr. Me- 
Kenzie’s) in Cambridge, and approved. On Sabbath 
evening, Sept. 20, the printed exercise was used for the 


first time by a church school, by the Gloucester (Mass.) 
Evangelical Church Sunday-school. 

The pastor, Rev. F. G. Clark, was well satisfied with 
the experiment. The superintendent, Mr. John Cunning- 
ham, reports a large attendance, great liveliness in song, 
a thorough memorizing of texts, a distinct and full re- 
sponse to the questions, some excellent recitations of 
“The Arsenal” and ‘* The Battle of Blenheim,” ad- 
dresses on the Christian Commission by the pastor, on a 
soldier’s life, by Mr. J. K. Dustin, one of the deacons, 
and Mr. Bacheller, one of the public school teachers, and 
finally a collection for our work amounting to ten dol- 
lars. 

A white dove perched above some flowers, and an in- 
scription in great letters upon the wall kept the eyes of 
the little ones till the latter was repeated at the close. It 
was 

BLESSED ARE THE PEACEMAKERS ! 

The large and interested congregation and the sugges- 
tion that something of the kind be annually used were en- 
couraging. Will not other Sunday-schools take a hint 
from this? Those who spoke had been with the army and 
could testify to the facts and horrors of war. On this 
dark back-ground were set forth the victories and bless- 
ings of Peace. 


LETTERS TO SECRETARY. 


Rev. J. O. Fiske, D.D., Bath, Me. — lowe you thanks 
for the ‘* Epistle to Friends,’’ so full of Christ and his 
cross. Whatever disposition there may be to substitute 
what is called ‘* absolute religion” in the place of the 
objective truths of the.gospel, there are multitudes who 
will cleave with all their hearts to the finished work of 
Christ as their only hope. I am one of them. I am 
happy to know of your increasing sympathy with your 
good work, and trust that your labors will be greatly 
ble-sed by God. 


Rev. T. S. Shipman, D. D., Jewett City, Connecticut : 
—I confess I was somewhat surprised to hear that 
you had given up pastoral work, to engage in the sei- 
vice of the American Peace Society, as their corres- 
ponding secretary. You know that many regard this 
society 2s a Quixotic institution, provoking a smile that 
anybody should believe that intelligent nations will ever 
substitute arbitration for fighting to the bitter end till 
the weaker party is ready to accept peace on any 
terms. To borrow a figure from the war vocabulary I 
have never ‘‘trained in that troop.” Learly made myself a 
life member of the American Peace Society and from that 
time to this I have received, and read the Advocate of 
Peace. One thing is cert>‘* ‘hat war is yet to cease. I 
shall lo8k forward to the wunen, ‘* He who judgeth 
among the nations shall 1ebuxe many people and they 
shall beat their swords into pluughshares and their spears 
into pruning-hooks. Nations shall not lift up sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn war anymore.” 
This promise is included among the exceeding great and 
precious promises of the new account, all of which are 
yea, and amen in Christ Jesus. You may not live to see 
that day, it is not for us to know the times and seasons, 
which the Father hath put in his own power. © Never- 
theless Christ rebukes the men of his generation for not 
discerning the signs of the time. The signs of the times 
indicate that what is now prophecy will ere long become 
history, national brotherhood filling .every field of ob- 
servation. Much natural good is promised unconditionally, 
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while the earth remaineth seed-time and harvest, and cold 
and heat, and summer and winter, and day and night 
shall not cease. ‘‘ God maketh his sun to rise on the evil 
and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and the un- 
just.” The blatant infidel breathes the air of heaven, 
walks in the light of the sun, and quenches his thirst 
from the fountains which God has opened for the refresh- 
ment of both man and beast. God governs the Spiritual 
world, not by physical force but moral influence. We are 
not to expect wars and fighting will be abolished by phy- 
sical force. God does not thus govern the moral world. 
War is yet to be abolished by moral influence. The 
friends of peace scattered over the earth are laboring in 
season and out of season, to make war an abhorrence 
and to create a sentiment which will constrain the nations 
to settle their differences by arbitration instead of arms. 
The good time is coming, God hasten the day ‘* when 
there shall no more be heard the battle with confused 
noise, and garments rolled in blood.” 


Rev. D. D. Tappan, Topsfield, Mass.:—In reading 
the fervid reasonings, and hopeful appeals of the Apvo- 
CaTE,— but imperfectly appreciated as yet —many may be 
ready to feel and to say, that yours in an up-hill work. 
Very well; be it so. Yet, the advocate of any holy cause, 
environed with difficulties, is in excellent company,—with 
the faithful living, and the illustrious dead, — with angelic 
workers and their Lord. To cite no earlier instance. 

Nehemiah and his coadjutors, found it rather up-hill 
work to rebuild dilapidated Jerusalem ; Sanballat, Tobiah, 
and their coterie, opposing :—but they didit. The few and 
feeble disciples of the recently crucified Jesus, of Nazareth, 
found it rather up-hill work, humanly speaking, to propa- 
gate his gospel, far and near, in the face of Jewish preju- 
dice and Gentile contempt; but, God being their Helper, 
it was done. Luther had a rather hard time of it, in con- 
fronting Pope and Emperor; the timidity of his beloved 
Melancthon, and the wary conservativeness of the upright 
Frederick ; but he persevered and succeeded. Our Pil- 
grim Fathers, driven by persecution to a howling wilder- 
ness, had, for long years, an up-hill work; but, now, be- 
hold an empire extended from ocean to ocean Our holy 
Temperance Reform, in a conflict waged with human av- 
arice, and appetite, and imperfect good men, and pluper- 
fect bad men, and the devil and his angels, has, for more 
than half a century, had an up-hill time of it, and is likely 
still to have for long years to come. But, great have 
been its triumphs, and it must prevail, or the latter day of 
glory will never dawn. 

In short, every cause, which righteously endeavors to 
arrest destroying evils, to turn, and hold men, to the right, 
in this world of ignorance and sin, must needs have its 
share of hard work; and can afford to accept the con- 
dition. The sentimental philanthropists, that cannot, had 
better tarry at Jericho, or rather at Jerusalem awhile. 

This sublime cause of Peace must face difficulties like 
the rest, and perhaps confront more apathy than some 
others. Its need is not so evident as that of certain re- 
forms. And there is a glory flung around war, mislead- 
ing sober and virtuous men who are not deceived by the 
glare thrown over various forms of lying, pollution and 
murder. Then, too, mankind are by nature, by their 
training, and through a deeply rooted sentiment, belliger- 
ent; and resulting from this, as in other cases, malevolent 
and destructive usages have been bequeathed to us by the 
ages. Have we not been wont to think that some ques- 
tions of difficulty must, necessarily, be settled by violence? 


Yours is an up-hill work, because the people need a 
revolution of ideas, and consequent practice, requiring 
time and pains-taking, joined to much faith and patient 
waiting. They may not all see this, but you do, and if 
you did not the hill you would have to climb would be 
mountainously steep. You are in the minority now. So 
was the church in Noah’s day. So is the church even 
now. But God is with the church, and minorities are of 
no account with Him, or majorities on the adverse side. 
To be right, is to be with God, and in his good time to 
win. 

And to be for a period in a minority, the cause being 
good, may prove advantageous, eventually. A pressing 
sense of need shuts us up to a firm reliance upon Him, 
who is mighty to help. And so we obtain help, and our 
experience in obtaining it strengthens and fits us the 
better for resolute and persistent service. 

Respected Editor,—If these thoughts are but rudimental 
to you and many of your intelligent associates, you may, 
perhaps, judge that they may be helpful to some. 


Westerty, R. I., 8 Mo., 24th, 1885. 
R. B. Howarp: 


My Dear Friend —On looking over yesterday with 
much satisfaction thy ‘* Peace Exercises,’’ I was yet im- 
pressed with the idea, that a still more forcible and em- 
phatic point of instruction might have been made in the 
answer to the thirteenth question, part I., by a reference 
also to the apparently contradictory language of our Lord, 
Luke xxn, 36, viz. ‘* And he that hath no sword, let 
him sell his garment and buy one,’’ must, it seems to me, 
—as some writers of note have supposed—had special 
reference to the elucidation and enforcement of the great, 
but then incomprehensible doctrines and precepts regard- 
ing the peacefulness and spirituality of the new and all 
pervading dispensation, then about to be inaugurated, 
in a day of darkness and superstition. 

And then his reply of ‘‘ it is enough,” to the answer 
that there were ‘*‘ two swords,” makes it still futher plain 
in connection with what followed, that a practical demon- 
stration, at the very trying moment when, to them, every- 
thing seemed to be at stake, was the Master’s object, not 
unlike that of teaching ‘‘ love to one another,’’ when He 
even conde:cended to gird himself, and wash the feet of 
his reluctant disciples, to impress upon their minds the 
great principle of humility and love to each other. 

And the ‘‘ two swords” in the hands of his timid little 
band of followers, make it clear that they. could hardly 
have been intended for any other purpose, than to more 
deeply impress his positive declaration, that ‘‘ all they 
that take the sword, shall perish with the sword,” and the 
further addition that He could ‘‘ pray his Father, and that 
He shall presently—or even now,—(n. v.) give mé more 
than twelve legions of angels,” making the whole incident, 
altogether, pre-eminently the strongest demonstration on 
that point in the gospels, and most peculiarly and fittingly 
so, indeed of any, in consideration of the heralding of 
his advent with ‘* Peace on earth, and good will to man.’” 

The call for, and demonstration made with the ‘‘swords’’ 
was only, and purposely, for their direct and emphatic 
condemnation as implements of use under the new dis- 
pensation. How then can believers in it possibly defend 
their use? And must they not also be doing despite to the 
Holy Spirit in their own hearts? 

Geo. Foster. 
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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 
BOSTON, SEPT. axp OCT., 1885. 


R. B. HOWARD, Epiror 


A Sunpay-Scnoo. Concert Exercise. — Subject: 
‘*The Bible Doctrine of Peace,” with appropriate 
Hymns and Recitations. By. R. B. Howarp. Pub- 
lished by the American Peace Society. Sent post- 
age paid, to any Synday-school which will take a con- 
tribution for the children’s department of our work. 
Send to the author for specimen copy. 


DEATH OF DR. STEBBINS. 


Rev. Rufus P. Stebbins, D. D., of Newton, Mass., a 
widely-known clergyman of the Unitarian denomination, 
and one of the most prominent members of the American 
Peace Soviety, died in Cambridge on the 13th of August, 
after a brief illness, his death resulting from neuralgia 
of the heart. He was taken with the first symptoms of 
the attack on Monday. Dr. Stebbins was born in South 
Wilbraham, Mass., March 3, 1810, was graduated at 
Amherst College in 1834, and pursuing his theological 
studies at the Cambridge Divinity School, was graduated 
there in 1837. Ordained to the ministry the same year, 
his first pastorate was in Leominster, Mass., where he 
remained until 1851, when he was chosen as President of 
the Theological School at Meadville, Pa., remaining in 
that position twelve years. He was afterward settled in 
Woburn, Mass., some time, and in 1870, after a rest of a 
year or two, he took charge of the Unitarian Church in 
Ithaca, N.. Y. In 1878 he became pastor of the First 
Unitarian Church in Newton Centre, where he continued 
honored and beloved by his people till death. He leaves 
a widow and one son. The funeral took place on Mon- 
day, August 17th, at 2 Pp. m. at the Austin Street Church, 
Cambridge. 

The Pastor Rev. Dr. Briggs conducted the simple, ten- 
der and impressive services. He was assisted by Rev. 
C. A. Staples, a former Meadville pupil of Dr. Stebbins. 
His illness of three days drew near its termination. Dr. 
Stebbins said “ I have no desire to live except to comfort 
my wife for many years an invalid. I am ready to go. 
I cannot be more useful these last years, I have no last 
words.” His last sermon was in Harvard Square Church, 
Cambridge. The subject was *‘ Trust,” the most con- 
stant thing in the preacher's own heart. Dr. Stebbins 
belonged-to the Channing School of Unitarians. He was 
always ready to consider but ever slow to adopt new 
ideas. He came froma N. E. farm-house and won his 
way to scholarship and influence by hard work, receiving 
little sympathy or aid from any source. He was remark- 
able for sympathy with young men. He was nine 
years a member of the Executive Committee of the 
American Peace Society, a faithful attendant and wise 

counsellor at its meetings. 

The following resolutions were adopted by that Com- 
mittee at its September meeting. After remarks from 
those present tenderly appreciative of the departed 
brother. 

Resolved, That in the death of Rev. R. P. Stebbins D. D., at 
& good old age we as a Committee and a Society have lost one 
whose presence and prayers and counsels we have greatly 


prized, and in the loss Uf which we feel sincerely bereaved. 
Resolved, That we hereby record our appreciation of his com- 


talents, his benevolent heart and his unselfish devotion 


to the good of his fellow men, displayed in a gospel ministry ex- 
tending through half a century not the least ye no of 


which was his eloquent and convincing advocacy of princi- 
ples of Peace. 

Resolved, That we extend to the bereaved widow and other 
members of his family our sincere and hearty sympathy, and 
rejoice with them in the divine peace, and the assured hope of 
eternal life that sweetly comforted and sustained him in his 
dying hours. 


DEATH OF HART H. LEAVITT, ESQ. 


After a brief illness, Mr. Leavitt fell asleep at his 
home in Cambridge, Mass. July 29, 1885, at the age of 
77. He was widely known as a dealer in hats on Court 
street, Boston, and was literally ‘* diligent in business, fer- 
vent in spirit serving the Lord.” He was active and ener- 
getic to the last, visiting his store only one week previous 
to his decease. When taken ill his relatives remembered 
that he had predicted that he would die at 77. He ex- 
pressed no wish to recover but spoke often and earnestly 
of his Christian hope and faith. He had been specially 
interested in Evangelizing agencies ever since his conver- 
sion and early membership in the Park Street Church. 
He was evthusiastic and devout in spirit. A brother of 
the wife of our late lamented Secretary, Dr. Beckwith, 
he early espoused peace principles and gave to their 
propagation, his time, his thoughts and his prayers. He 
was a member of our Executive Committee for twenty-: - 
one years and seldom missed any of its meetings. His 
presence and zeal were a source of encouragement to us 
all. His absence is a real bereavement. The Committee 
at its September meeting unanimously passed the resolu- 
tions printed below.* 

The writer was impressed with the simplicity of the 
funeral services attended by himself and Pre-ident Tobey 
and conducted by the nephew of the deceased, Rey. 
Horace H. Leavitt, of Andover, who with his brothers Rey. 
George R. Leavitt, of Cleveland, O., and Rev. Burke F. 
Leavitt, of Chicago, were objects of peculiar interest to 
their.uncle both personally and in their ministerial work. 
Another brother, W. A. Leavitt, a Philadelphia merchant, 
was also present. The preacher remarked that not one 
of the family had for many years died without a hope in 
Christ. A voice led the singing of ** I’m a Pilgrim” in 
which others joined and after the remarks and prayer, the 
same voice, that of a near relative, led in the informal 
singing of ‘‘ There is an hour of peaceful rest.” 

*Resolved, That in the death of Mr. H. H. Leavitt, a life-long 
friend and supporter of the American Peace Society and for 
twenty-one years a member of the Executive Committee, the 
Soci *~ has lost one of its most faithful and devoted members, 
an” =: of its wisest and most efficient business managers. 

sed, That we rejoice in the divine grace that enabled 
hia « be unwavering in faith and unflagging in zeal while in 
life, and which comforted and sustained him ‘a death. % 

Resolved, That we experience a sense of personal bereavement 
in that we will no more enjoy his wise counsels and hearty co- 
operation in our work, nor again see his familiar and welcome - 
face at our meeting.s 

Resolved, That a life so unselfishly devoted to the good of 
mankind is the best of memories and the strongest of consola- 
tions to those who have been bereaved. 

We would hereby proffer our sincere condolence to our de- 

brother’s family and at the same time reioice with them 
even in tribulation, knowing that they heartily s mpathized 
in his benevolent labors and devoutly shared his Chriation hope. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be printed in the Apvocars 


te to the family of our de- 
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AUTUMNAL MEETING. 


The cool northern breezes that put an inspiration for 
work into so many persons, rested and refreshed by 
summer saunterings, arouse our peace friends to renewed 
activity. One of the most significant meetings of the 
Executive Committee was held September Ist. The resig- 
nation of Rev. H. C. Dunham, as Recording Secretary 
and Office Agent, was unaminously laid on the table and a 
committee appointed to confer with him and request him to 
retain his place and take such a vacation as his health, 
which has naturally suffered not only from his threescore 
and thirteen years but also from his nearly fifteen years’ 
close application to work in this office, may require. The 
committee had subsequently a pleasant interview with 
Bro. Dunham at his home in Winthrop, where he has 
been resting (especially as to his eyes) during August. | 
They report that he was very grateful for the proposition 
and the visit, and that he will carefully consider before 
deciding what to do. 

Suitable resolutions, recording our appreciation of Rev. 
R. P. Stebbins, D. D., and of Hart H, Leavitt, Esq., and 
also expressing our sense of loss and bereavement, and 
our sympathy with the afflicted families, will be found in 
another column. 

A report of the committee on new certificate of life 
membership, recording progress in obtaining the same, 


_was made. The committee on McMurdy’s work on Ar- 


bitration reported one hundred copies donated the Society 
by the author and others. These are in course of rapid 
distribution to such as apply and send four cents for 
postage. 

The visit of our agent, Rev. J. S. Cogswell of Wind- 
ham, N. H., to the Legislature of that State to promote 
our Memorial to Congress, was favorably noticed. The 
result has not transpired. 

The grand Peace Meeting, which is to open the New 
Orleans Exhibition November 10th, was noticed. 

Plans for the autumn and winter work of the Society 
were submitted and discussed. It was thought best to 
push the Memorials which have been put before ten State 
Legislatures already, into other States, especially at the 
South, in the hope that Congress might receive from the 
leading men of the South an impulse towards Arbitration 
as a substitute for war. 

The question of finance is always in order. The ab- 
solute need of donations if the Secretary is to travel and 
preach, and the Society is to enlarge the number of its 
agents and its publications, was urged. The work of 
pushing the Memorial for an International Court of Ar- 
bitration either at Washington or at the State Capitals 
cannot be done without funds. We abhor debt, we are 
determined to avoid it. But we must earnestly entreat 
those who want to see war circumscribed and finally abol- 
ished t» hel, us by prayers and money offerings. Such we 
are assured will ‘‘ come up for a memorial before God.”’ 


_ RESIGNATION OF SECRETARY DUNHAM. 


To tHe Executive CoMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN PEACE 
Society : 


Dear Brethren—After more than fourteen years’ ser- 
vice in the work of the Society, it is with mingled feel- 
ings of regret and relief that from age and dimness of 
sight I feel compelled to retire from active work in a 
cause which I have long had much at heart. I do this 


the more readily because the Society has an able corres- 
ponding secretary who has made himself familiar with the 
history, principles and methods of our time-honored So- 
ciety, and will, I doubt not, make substantial progress 
in the noble cause of peace. My accounts for the So- 
ciety are all, I believe, in the office. My compensation 
has been satisfactory though not large. For the cour- 
tesy received in my official relations I am grateful, and 
shall continue to hold the cause and all its friends and 
patrons in memory and esteem during the remainder of 


my life. 
Gratefully and cordially, 
Howarp C. Dunnam. 
Boston, July 31, 1885. 


—From the Winthrop (Mass.) Visitor: On Wednes- 
day, Sept. 2nd, a committee of the American Peace So- 
ciety—President Tobey, Secretary Howard and Rev. Mr. 
Winship—visited Rev. H. C. Dunham, at Elmwood villa. 
They came to convey the regard and sympathy of the 
Society to which Mr. Dunham has devoted fourteen years 
of efficient service. Earnest hope was expressed on the 
part of these gentlemen that after a much needed rest the 
impaired vision and general health of the former secreta- 
ry might be so restored as to enable him to do some fur- 
ther work for the noble cause he has so much at heart. 
Mr. Dunham expressed his gratitude for the kind wishes 
conveyed, but felt com~elled to say that he regarded his 
affliction as a providential indication that his active work 
on earth is done. The interview, which was brief and 
affecting, closed with fervent prayer. 


—The following is a copy of a note sent to Rev. H. C. 
Dunham. It accompanied a pecuniary testimonial 
(not yet completed) amounting to $200, and was signed 
with the names of the donors: 


Rev. H. C. Dunnam: 


Dear Brother—The undersigned, who are your per- 
sonal friends, and the friends of the cause of Peace, to 
which you have exclusively devoted yourself for nearly 
fifteen years as Agent and Secretary of the American 
Peace Society, take the occasion of your retirement at 
the age of seventy-three, to express their grateful sense 
of your self-denying and successful labors, and to proffer 
their sympathy for you in the partial deprivation of your 
sight. 

We believe it largely owing to your energy, patience, 
faithfulness and wise management that the Society has 
been saved from financial disaster; that its publications 
were kept alive and in circulation; and that renewed con- 
fidence and generous contributions have come to it; and 
that you have been able to hand it over to your successor 
in office, with a promise of prosperity and usefulness 
brighter than it has ever enjoyed. 

We are aware that your compensation has always been 
meagre and inadequate, and that old age, while it finds 
you happy and courageous, also finds you destitute of a 
large competence and incapacitated for remunerative em- 
ployment. It is, then, with a sense of justice as well as 
gratitude to yourself, that we join in this testimonial to 
your worth. The enclosed slight token of affectionate 
regard is accompanied with the prayer that the peace of 
God which passes all understanding keep your heart and 
mind through Christ Jesus. 
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“WASTE OF WAR.” 


Give me the gold that war has cost, 
Before this peace expanding day— 
The wasted skill, the labor lost, 
The mental treasure thrown away— 
And I will buy each rood of soil 
In every yet discovered land, 
Where hunters roam, where peasants toil, 
Where many-peopled cities stand. 


I'll clothe each shivering wretch on earth 
In needful, nay, in brave attire; 
Vesture befitting banquet mirth, 
Which kings might envy and admire. 
In every vale, on every plain, 
A school shall glad the gazer's sight, 
Where every poor man’s child may gain 
Pure knowledge, free as air and light. 


In every crowded town shall rise 

Halls, academic, amply graced, 
Where ignorance may soon be wise, 

And coarseness learn both art and taste. 
To every province shall belong 

Collegiate structures, and not few, 
Fill’d with a truth exploring throng, 

And teavhers of the good and true. 


In every free and —— clime, 

A vast Walhalla hall shall stand, 
A marble edifice sublime 

For the illustrious of the land; 
A Pantheon for the éru/y great, 

The wise, beneficent and just; 
A place of wide and lofty state 

o honor or to hold their dust. 


A temple to attract and teach 
Shall lift its spire on every hill, 
4 Where pious men shall feel and preach 
Peace, mercy, tolerance, good will; 
Music of bells on Sabbath days, 
Round the whole earth shall gladly rise, 
And one great Christian song of praise 
Stream sweetly upward to the skies! 


IMMIGRATION. 


April 27, 1885, two thousand emigrants passed through 
Pittsburg, and the next day fifteen hundred more. Jacob 
Miller, one of the emigrants, said, — ‘‘I am a German 
by birth. Shortly after the Crimean war many of the 
young men from our village in southern Silicia emigrated 
to Odessa. To escape service in the army we joined the 
community of Mennonites. The society gave us other 
privileges as well as freedom from military service, and 
we prospered. Not long ago the Russian government 
took away this right and made all Mennonites lable to 
conscription. For a time the law was enforced only with 
young men, who were required to spend the regular four 
years of active service in the army. Within the last two 
months there has been a noticeable activity in military 
affairs. About a month ago proclamations were posted 
in the southern provinces calling all men under fifty years 
of age to hold themselves in readiness for military service, 
Mennonites not excepted. We anticipated being called 
out every day, so we made haste to get out of Russia. 
We will join a Mennonite community in western Iowa 
and go to farming.” 


—A lad, the first convert, so far as known, in the Cea- 


A WORD ABOUT WORDS. 


Ah me! these terrible tongues of ours, 
Are we half aware of their mighty powers? 
Do we ever trouble our heads at all 
Where the jest may strike, or the hint may fall? 
The latest chirp of that ‘little bird,” 
That spicy story “ you must have heard ’’— 
We jerk them away in our gossip rash. 
And somebody’s glass, of course, goes smash. 
What fames have been blasted and broken, 
What pestilent sinks been stirred, 
By a word in lightness spoken, 
By only an idle word. 


A sneer—a shrug—a wh low— 
They are poisoned shafts from an ambushed bow! 
Shot by the coward, the fool, the knave, 
They pierce the mail of the great and brave; 
Vain is the buckler of wisdom or pride 
To turn the pitiless point aside; 
The lip may curl with a careless smile, 
But the heart drips blood—drips blood the while. 
Ah me! what hearts have been broken, 
What rivers of blood been stirred, 
By a word in malice spoken, 
By only a bitter word. 


A kindly word and a tender tone— 
To only God is their virtue known! 
They can lift from the dust the abject head, 
They can turn a foe to a friend instead; 
The heart close barred with passion and pride, 
Will fling at their knock its portal wide, 
And the hate that blights and the scorn that sears 
Will melt in the fountain of childlike tears. 
What ice-bound griefs have been broken, 
What rivers of love been stirred, 
By a word in kindness spoken, 
By only a gentle word. 


More things are wrought by pearer 

Than this world dreams of. Wherefore, let thy voice 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day; 

For what are men better than sheep or goats 

That nourish a blind life within the brain, 

If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 

Both for themselves and those who call them friends? 
For so the whole round earth is every way 

Bound by gold chains about the feet of God. — Tennyson. 


LOVE YOU.” 


A mother holds her babe against her cheek, 
Kisses the dimples in its rosy cheeks, 
Lists to the prattle of the childish tongue, 
And then she slowly, softly to it speaks, 
T love you.” 


With snowy hair, and trembling hand and step, 
Behold thy mother after many years; 
With figure bent she gazes at her son, 
And these the joyful words she gladly hears, 
T love-you.’? 


—The Sunday-school Concert exercise 


tral African Mission, showed his change of heart by offer- 
, Ing his bitterest enemy a piece of cloth. 


having a fine circulation. A copy will be 
application. 
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DIARY OF SECRETARY. 


Sunday, July 19. Preached forenoon and evening at 
Mystic Church, Medford, Rev. T. P. Sawin, pastor. The 
large verry was well filled at evening and the services 
the entire day were well received. A Distillery, of world- 
wide renown sends out its fumes nearly in front of the 
church, affording church-goers an excellent opportunity 
to testify as to the use of ‘‘rum”’ in the presence of its 
manufacture. There was no contribution at either service, 
but some future aid was suggested. 


Tuesday, July 21. Compelled to-day reluctantly but 
on account of meagre contributions to draw a small sum 
from the Treasury for travelling expenses. 


Thursday, July 23. Met and exchanged greetings to- 
day with Rey. Joseph K. Greene, a missionary to Turkey, 
whom I had not seen since we were at Bowdoin College, 
as students in 1855. God has greatly blessed him per- 
sonally, spiritually and in his work abroad. What 
changes have these thirty years witnessed! ‘‘ Now is our 
salvation nearer than when we believed.” Rom. xm: 11. 
If any distrusts the coming of God’s kingdom let him 
contrast the Christian era with our own or any decade of 
the present century. Church statistics are useful, but 
our very geographical maps testify to the extension of 
the kingdom of Christ. 


Friday, July 24. Visited with some youthful relatives 


the historic places of Cambridge. Took tea in sight of |. 


the Lowell willows and the proposed Longfellow Park. 


Sunday, July 26. Preached at Central Church, Jamaica 
Plain (now a. part of Boston), Rev. Geo. M. Boynton, 
pastor. At the close of a fully attended evening service, 
the congregation sung with almost prophetic fervor : 


How long dear Saviour, O, how long 
Shall that bright hour delay? 

Fly swift amin: ye wheels of time 
And bring the welcome day! 


I found here some revival of anti-war principles which 
had been buried under more recent experiences. One 
Deacon said, ‘‘ My father was a thorough going peace 
man.” He at the same time expressed himself as in fav- 
or of military drill for children in schools! One might 
as well bring up his children on wine and lager beer and 
expect them to be temperate! If they are, it will be in 
spite of their training. Friends suggested that the cause 
of Peace ought to have a place in our preaching and in 
our giving and henceforth it should not be neglected. 


Sunday, Aug. 2, 1885. Grant Memorial Services, 
were held to-day at Pigeon Cove Chapel. The following 
account was printed in a local paper : 

Pigeon Cove Chapel was simply but tastefully decorat- 
ed on Saturday last for the Sunday services. A fine por- 
trait of Gen. Grant behind the desk was heavily festooned 
with black, and the pulpit was covered by the same som- 
bre color. 

The communion table was adorned with flowers. A 
large audience not only from the North Village but also 
from Rockport and from many of the States and cities of 
the Union filled the Chapel. 

The hymns were selected for the memorial service and 
the congregation joined heartily with the choir in appro- 
priate music. 

‘Rev. R. B. Howard preached the memorial discourse 


though thou hast not known me.” This was what God said 
to the great Medo-Persian King Cyrus. He gave Cyrus 
the strength he had, though Cyrus did not know God. The 
king was a Gentile. But ‘‘ in every nation he that fear- 
eth God and worketh righteousness is accepted of him.” 
Grant was not a professedly Christian man until, dur- 
ing his final illness, he was baptized in the name of the 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost. But he was a providential 
mn. 

His marvellous history cannot be accounted for either 
on the ground of accident or of human planning. He had 
many characteristics in common with men who have never 
been distinguished. It was the unique combination of 
these with certain extraordinary qualities that constituted 
his greatness. 

He was open to the pleasures and the temptations that 
come to men from the love of pets. Little children, all 
domestic animals and especially the horse were things of 
which he was fond. I remember how fondly and natur- 
ally, at our first interview in 1865, he took my little four- 
year-old boy in his lap and kissed and chatted with him. 

He was loyal to his wife and home and to every man 
whom he called friend. as he was to his country. His 
self-control was so absolute that he seemed to have no 
nerves. At the explosion of a magazine; in the heat of 
a battle; at the most disappointing news, as well as the 
most exhilarating, he was if he chose absolutely imper- 
turbable. ‘I have seen him apparently unmoved by the 
rapturous applause of immense crowds and also by words 
of fulsome adulation.’’ The speaker enlarged upon (1) 
Grant’s Anti-Cxsarism, (2) unwavering fortitude, (3) per- 
sistency of purpose, (4) singleness of aim, (5) simplicity 
of view and manner, (6) abstemiousness, (7) reverence 
for holy things—never uttering a profane word. (He 
read from private letters of Gen. O. O. Howard.) (8) 
He also dwelt at length on Grant’s love of Peace and ef- 
forts to secure it between North. and South, between Eng- 
land and America, between ex-slaves and their masters, 
between Whites and Indians. (Grant said to Gen. Howard 
towards the close of his administration, ‘*You have done 
well with the negroes I wish you would try the Indians.’’) 
In the ‘Peace policy” toward the aborigines was found the 
solution of the troublesome Indian problem. (9) Grant’s 
commendation of the Bible to the children of America as 
follows : 


‘** My advice to Sunday-schools, no matter what their de- 
nomination, is: Hold fast to the Bible as the sheet-anchor 
of your liberties; write its precepts in your hearts, and 
practise them in your lives. 

To the influence of this book are we indebted for all the 
progress made in true civilizaiion, and to this we must 
look as our guide in the future. 

‘Righteousness exalteth a nation: but sin is a reproach 
to any people.’ 


The same subject was continued in the evening, and 
very interesting addresses were delivered by Prof. Hitch- 
cock of Amherst College, Prof. Putnam of Boston, a 
gentleman from Philadelphia, and another whose name we 
did not learn. There was a good attendence at the even- 
ing service. 


Wednesday, Aug. 5. I accepted an invitation and ad- 
dressed a large audience at a Grant Memorial Service, at 
West Medford, Mass., dwelling exclusively on what Gen. 
Grant did as President to prevent a renewal of hostilities 


taking his text from Isa xlv: 5, ‘‘I have girded the 


between the North and South; between Freedmen and « 
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their enemies; between our Government and the Abori- 
gines; and finally, between the two great branches of 
the Anglo-Saxon race, England and America. His in- 
fluence secured the Geneva Arbitration. 


Friday, Aug. 7. Sent out to-day the first instalment 
ofthe Peace Sunday-School Concert Exercise which I have 
been for some time preparing. That it may be made an 
educator of the young is my prayer. 


Sunday, Aug. 9. Preached two anti-war sermons at 
Yarmouth, Maine, in the First Congregational Church. 
Thirty-four years ago at the age of sixteen, I was a pupil 
preparing for College in the Academy in this town. My 
three brothers each spent a year here for the same pur- 


Perhe ancient residence of Rev. Tristram Gilman ‘‘below 
the ledge,” and overlooking the beautiful islands and 
waters of Casco bay, has been repurchased and is now 
occupied by his grandson Joseph E. Gilman, of Portland. 
I visited my friend at this charming spot, and recalled not 
only the ancient landmarks and historic associations, but 
my personal impressions of these seaside scenes when a 
boy at school. At the church in the village an organ 
took the place of many instruments and a precentor had 
succeeded the great choir. Of my teachers, Geo. D. 
Robinson, Esq., of Bloomington, Ill., has just chosen for 
himself a beautiful home in Cambridge, not far from my 
own, and John N. Jewett, Esq., is in some respects the 
leading lawyer in Chicago. Each of these successful men 
has been a life-long member of the Christian church. 
But I forget that the Apvocare readers are not like myself 
interested in these local and personal matters. It was to 
me one of the days of the Prince of Peace. Rev. L. 
Reynolds becomes pastor this autumn. 


Monday, Aug. 10. A stormy passage with relatives on 
the steamer from Portland to Boston. The sea which 
obeyed its Lord during his earthly life, will be in his final 
reign as peaceful as the lion and the leopard, or, it may 
be, will be abolished. Rev. xxi: 1. It will no more 
“hurt and destroy”’ than wild beasts will. It will be 
‘tamed ” as will fierce animals and all restless tongues, 
or it will be ‘no more.” It successfully resists at times 
the skill, courage, ingenuity, and other powers of man. 
More millions of beings lie dead in its depths than now 
sail upon its surface. In sea-sickness one longs to hear 
— Christ’s words to the inquiet sea; “ Peace! Be 
still !” 


Thursday, Aug. 13. At prayer meeting we sung 
Faber’s.noble lines and they seemed better than ever. 


There’s a wideness in God's mercy, 
Like the wideness of the sea, 

There’s a kindness in his justice 
That is more than liberty. 


There is no place where earthly sorrows 
Are more felt than up in heaven; 

There is no place where earthly failings 
Have such kindly judgments given. 


For the love of God is broader, 
Than the measure of man’s mind; 
And the heart of the Eternal 
Is most wonderfully kind. 


If our love were but more simple, 
We should take Him at his word; 


This inspired Catholic Priest has here written a hymn 
for peace meetings which expresses the deepest Christian 
faith. ‘* Be ye therefore perfect even as your Father 
which is in heaven is perfect.”—Matt. v. 48. O to ap- 
proximate God in the sealike wideness of our mercy! O 
to broaden our minds to the measure of God’s love! O 
to manifest more fully the ‘‘Eternal” kindness. 


Sunday, Aug. 16. Preached a. m. at the First Congre- 
gational Church, Millbury, Rev.G. A. Putnam, my 
Seminary classmate, pastor, and in the evening at a 
Union meeting in the Second Church of which Rey. J. L. 
Ewell is pastor. The Baptist and Methodist congrega- 
tions united with the two others, and Rev. H. L. Howard 
of the M. E. Church, an able advocate of Christian unity, 
aided in the services. The congregations were large, that 
evening completely filling the spacious audience room. A 
collection was taken for the American Peace Society. It 
is difficult to see why pastors have such fears of collec- 
tions for this purpose. One lately said to me, ‘‘ My 
people have over-contributed till they have impoverished 
themselves!” ‘* They are unable to do for me and their 
home-work what they should on this account.”’ If that 
is true it is a rare and exceptional case. Giving for 
Christ and to Christ enriches rather than impoverishes. 
God fills the pockets as well as the souls of those thus 
made needy. My own quarter of a century of pastoral 
experiences testify to the truth of the homely adage, 
applied toa church. ‘“ Milk a cow dry if you would keep 
her from drying up.” I strongly suspect that jealousy 
between “societies,” and narrow views of God’s kingdom, 
added to natural selfishness, make men so fearful of over- 
giving. Our measure is in the Bible. ‘* How does God 
give?” ‘* How did Jesus give?” These are searching 
questions, the answers to which will never dry up the 
streams of benevolence. 


Thursday and Friday, Aug. 20, 21. At Mystic, Conn., 
at the 20th session of a Peace camp-meeting held under 
the direction of a small society of Rogerine Friends or 
Quakers. At the first meeting there were forty. Today 
5000 at least. Few if any came by railroad. The num- 
ber and variety of vehicles, the peculiarities of ‘* the 


multitude,” the unsurpassed loveliness of the ve, the 
land and water views, the stony hillsides and the simple 
warm-hearted community deeply interested me. To me 


also the object—Peace—for a camp-meeting was abso- 
lutely new, and associated with the people, the place, the 
age, and my recent experience, wonderfully suggestive 
and inspiring. I spent the night with Jonathan Whipple, 
who with his family is devoted to teaching the dumb to 
speak by the lip process. His granddaughter was named 
Geneva A. Whipple to commemorate the great triumph of 
arbitration. Her deceased father was once imprisoned 
for refusing to obey military laws. The Universal Peace 
Union of Philadelphia had by invitation of the Connecticut 
Peace Society general charge of the meeting of which 
Alfred H. Love was President, and Amanda Deyo, Secre- 
tary. Among the other speakers were Edward Crummey, 
Esq., the widely known lawyer and philanthropist, and 
Rev. L. H. Squires, both of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Mr. 
Samuel May Powell, the arbitrationist, a traveller and 
lecturer, of Philadelphia, Edward Howard Coates, the 
friend of Garrison and Phillips, Rev. D. J. Mendell, the 
author of ‘‘Hymns of Humanity and Heaven,” Levi 


And our lives would all be sunshine 
In the sweetness of the Lord, . 


Joslin, Providence, George Foster, Westerly, R. I., Ida 
W. Benham (who also furnished a number of original 
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songs and hymns sung by ‘‘ The Peace Quartette’’), Abel 

Tanner, Clara Hammond, F. E. Lamb, Dr. Towne, Prof. 

J. K. Bucklyn, a veteran suldier, and H. S. Greenman of 

Mystic. Rev. Mr. Miller of the Baptist Church offered 

prayer and Rev. A. J. McLeod of Groton testified. It 
was a free platform and the writer was privileged to speak 
twice at some length on the relation of war to the King- 
dom of Christ. He gave unequivocal testimony to the 
realities of the atonement and of the new birth, to prayer 
and a life of faith, and received from many Christians of 
various names unequivocal signs of approval. Quite a 
number subscribed for the Apvocate. The kindness and 
courtesy of the managers, and especially of Alfred H. 
Love, President, and Amanda Deyo, who was Secretary, 
both of whom were among the principal speakers, cannot be 
too highly praised. Temperance and other reforms were 
discussed and a series of ‘‘ cunvictions” was adopted. 
Providentially present and spiritually guided, I feel 
thankful for this, the widest single opportunity I have 
ever enjoyed of preaching Christ as the Prince of Peace. 
Sunday, Aug. 23. Preached for Congregational Church, 
Newton Highlands, of which Rev. G. G. Phipps is pastor. 
It is a lovely place, a cheerful church edifice, and a wide- 
awake congregation not so much dispersed in summer as 
are many in this vicinity. Rev. J. T. Tucker, D. D., a 
temporary resident, spoke words of sympathy for the 
arbitration movement. A good lady made an offering of 
money for the Peace work. Dea. J. F. C. Hyde, one of 
our Vice-Presidents, decked the pulpit platform with an 
immense and richly beautiful bouquet of the Gladiolus, in 
wonderful variety. ‘ 

Sunday, Aug. 30. Preached in the Unitarian Church, 
at West Newton, temporarily occupied by the people of 
Rev. H. J. Patrick, for 27 years pastor of Congregational 
Church, whose edifice 1s now being greatly enlarged and 
improved. We had large audiences, considering the 
severe storm. No map was used in the evening and 
no contribution taken. Individuals, however, expressed 
warm interest in our work. Rev. Henry Randall Waite, 
Ph. D., a friend of mine in New York City some years 
since, joined the pastor’s family in cordial hospitality. I 
saw Dr. Waite’s forthcoming volume on the North 
American Indians which promises to be superior to any now 
extant in a historic and literary point of view, as well as 
more accurate and comprehensive. Its facts are compiled 
from original sources. 

Tuesday, Sept. 1. Excellent meeting of Executive 
Committee referred to elsewhere. 

Wednesday, Sept 2. Accompanied a committee to visit 
Rev. H. C. Dunham, at Winthrop, to ask him not to in- 
sist for the present on his resignation as Office Agent and 
Recording Secretary. It was a delightful visit to a good 
man, with whose household we enjoyed a season of devo- 
tion. More will be said of this in another place. 

Sunday, Sept. 6. Again at my former seaside home at 
Rockport and Pigeon Cove, Cape Ann. Three preaching 
and two communion services were delightful if exhaus- 
tive. The morning topic of reflection was ‘* Glory to 
God.” (Luke ii, 14.) A discourse on the nature of 
God’s “‘ glory” and man’s duty to seek it and promote it 
as his chief end. Faber, again, has ‘‘ put it in a nut- 
shell.” 


God’s glory is a wondrous thing 
Most strange in all its ways 


In the afternoon I enjoyed giving the providential 
evidence that Christ’s kingdom is coming and inviting 
every one to press into it. 

Thank God for the activity permitted me during these 
‘* vacation weeks,” so-called. Correspondence and 
work on our publications in the office have occupied me 
chiefly on the days not mentioned. 


THE FIGURES. 


It is one of the healthy signs of the times that the best 
thought of the world is being given to the waste, cruelty, 
injustice and immorality of war. We have no disposi- 
tion to intrude the arguments upon our readers, but there 
are some economic considerations that can but be health- 
ful. There is more actual and ruthless waste of wealth, 
as well as life, in war than the active men of business or 
professional life considers. The international theory of 
settling differences by war, of adjusting boundaries, pro- 
tecting commercial interests, maintaining national pride 
by force of armies, costs the world in times of peace 
fabulous sums. The theory itself necessitates military 
defences by means of forts and other fortifications, stor- 
ing for immediate use in emergencies of all varieties of 
arms and of ammunition and naval vessels. It makes a 
navy and an army indispensable in times of peace. This 
necessitates military schools, naval academies, etc., all of 
which are fearfully expensive. Look at the figures as 
they appear in the five great nations of Europe in time of 
peace. Russia had 800,000 able-bodied men diverted 
from the ranks of industry to the arts of soldiery, at a 
national expense of $117,000,000 annually. France has 
an army of 430,000 men at a cost of $100,000,000. Ger- 
many, 420,000 soldiers at an expense of $90,000,000. 
England, 200,000 soldiers costing her $70,000,000. 
Austria, 280,000 men at a cost of $45,000,000. These 
five nations, where there was no war or immediate pros- 
pect of war, had 2,000,000 men taken from among the 
productive classes, and costing the producers through 
taxes nearly $500,000,000. This is entirely independent 
of the immense naval expenditure of these nations. The 
world has little occasion to boast of its civilization so 
long as it appeals to force to settle international differ- 
ences ; so long as the quantity of blood a nation is pre- 
pared to shed is the measure of its greatness; so long as 
millions of men are supported in military idleness by the 
hard workers of the world.—Somerville ( Mass.) Journal. 


In New York City, the expense of keeping up the show 
of war costs: For the purchase of a site for the Ninth 
Regiment Armory, $250,000 ; do. for Seventy-first Regi- 
ment, $300,000; for erecting and furnishing Twelfth 
Regiment Armory, $325,000; do. Twenty-second do., 
$375,000 ; for erecting and furnishing Eighth Regiment 
Armory with Second Battery, $425,000 ; for erecting and 
furnishing Ninth Regiment Armory and First Battery, 
$375,000 ; for erecting and furnishing Seventy-first Regi- 
ment Armory, $325,000. Total, $2,375,000. 


In Russia a conscript is rejected if his chest does not 
measure at least half the length of his stature. To avoid 
conscription the device is frequently resorted to of reduc- 
ing the chest measure by semi-starvation and other tricks. 
In one quarter only of a small district of Bashkirs there 
were 150 men disqualified on this account out of 500, and 
it was found, several months afterward, that those re- 


And, of all things on earth least like 
_ What men agree to praise. 


jected had recovered their sound condition, and measured 
even more than was necessary. 


oe. 
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THE PEOPLE’S SONG OF PEACE. 
BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 


The grass is green on Bunker Hill, 
e waters sweet in Brandywine; 
The sword sleeps in the scabbard still, 
The farmer keeps his flock and vine; 
Then who would mar the scene to-day, 
With vaunt of battle-field or fray? 


The brave corn lifts, in regiments, 
Ten thousand sabres in the sun; 

The ricks replace the battle-tents, 
The bannered tassels toss and run, 
The neighing steed, the bugle’s blast— 

These be the stories of the past. 


The earth has healed her wounded breast, 
The cannons plough the fields no more; 
The heroes rest: oh Jet them rest 
In peace along the peaceful shore; 
They fought for peace, for peace they fell; 
They sleep in peace, and all is well. 


The fields forget the battles fought, - 
The trenches wave in golden grain; 
Shall we neglect the lesson taught 
And tear the wound agape again? 
Sweet Mother Nature, nurse the land, 
And heal her wounds with gentle hand. 


Lo! peace on earth! Lo! flock and fold, 
Lo! rich abundance, fat increase, 
And valleys clad in sheen of gold; 
O rise and sing the song of peace! 
For Theseus roams the land no more, 
And Janus rests with rusted door. 


ONE SAVIOUR. 


Yesterday (Sunday afternoon), I strolled down the city 

for a walk and came upon two preachers who were ad- 
dressing a motley crowd from a street corner near the 
City Hall. I could not resist the temptation and volun- 
teered my services to the venerable Episcopal rector who 
was in charge of this effort to reach men, women and boys 
who never go to church. My services were accepted and 
for half an hour I had my first experience in New York as 
a street preacher. The crowd largely increased, and was, 
perhaps, composed of every nationality on earth, and at the 
close complimented me as follows : — ‘‘ Vot vos one good 
temperance speech, Mister.” . . . ‘* Come and spake 
to us agin your riverence. I like your conversation.” 
“I came from Scotland, and God help me to nae nae 
drink any more.’’ One poor broken-down man took me 
by the hand, thanked me for what I had said, and said : “I 
am going to try to lead a better life.’ God help him! 
One gentleman and his wife said: ‘Oh, Mr. Morse, we 
have heard you before in Tremont Temple.” Sutely this 
is a great and wicked city, but Christian and temperance 
people are earnest and active here. ‘* Where sin abound- 
ed, grace did much more abound.” 

I stopped at the window of Punstct’s on Barclay street, 
to look at a wonderful life-like representation of the Cru- 
cifixion. A poor German emigrant, looking at the same 
time, turned to me, with heavenly peace upon his counte- 
nance, and said, ‘* He died for you and me.”— Letter from 
New York by Elijah A, Morse. 


THE UBIQUITOUS SOLDIER. 
BY T. L. CUYLER, D. D. 


All through the Orient, yes, and all through Europe, 
the perpetual eyesore is the ubiquitous soldier. In his 
various uniforms, white, scarlet or blue,—he is everywhere, 
Except in their modern equipments these colossal standing 
armies seem like monstrous relics of the dark ages. * * 
Whatever were my impressions of various countries, one 
thing is very clear, and that is, that the American Re- 
public is making a prodigious impression upon the older 
continents. Itis not merely the coming nation; i has 
come! The great battle field of the next century lies be- 
tween Plymouth Rock and San Francisco. If the devil 
gets America, the progress of humanity goes back more 
than ten degrees on the dial plate. If the Lord Jesus 
Christ gets America, then all the sooner will the millenni- 
um dawning break. It is not a matter for empty boast- 
ing, but it is a matter of momentous responsibility to be 
an American citizen, and to bear even the humblest part 
in shaping its moral destiny. 

In a recent conversation with one now beyond 
fourscore years, but still in the possession of a clear and 
superior intellect; of eminent legal ability, and whose 
opportunities of observation have been unusually great, 
he stated it his belief, ‘‘ That if the doctrines of the So- 
ciety of Friends were universally known, accepted and 
adopted, it would bring about the millennium.” 


CHRIST’S KNOWLEDGE AND THE CHRISTIAN’S 
FAITH. 


The exercise of benevolence Christ never conditioned 
on human recognition. The publicans and heathen fur- 
nished examples on that plane. When Christianity un- 
covers its roots there is never anything commercial even 
hinted at. Sinners need salvation. That is enough, 
Divine love moves in the presence of necessity. Its 
movement is electric. Even if ingratitude smite it in the 
face ; nay, worse, if malignancy would summon forces for 
its crucifixion, without relaxing an iota it breathes the 
prayer, ‘* Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do.’’ Unswervingly Christ held along, doing right 
because it was right. Passion in all its forms of unbal- 
anced feeling lay far beneath His holy life. A righteous 
indignation against Phariseeism He felt; He was moved 
with compassion when He saw the people scattered abroad 
as sheep without a shepherd; in numberless forms in the 
presence of sorrow and want His emotion was stirred, but 
the machinations of wicked men against the establishment 
of righteousness, he contemplated with imperturbable 
equanimity. It was not merely that he had a strong faith 
that all such opposition was the imagination of a vain 
thing. He knew that it was. 

It may not be given His disciples to walk so much by 
knowledge as did the Master, but where He leads, they 
can follow in a faith that shall sustain them and give them 
triumph in every path of duty. Opposition may meet 
them. Difficulties may lie in the path, Evil men may 
oppose them, and good men, misinterpreting their mo- 
tives and misunderstanding their work, may misrepresent 
them. But what matters it? Conscious in the strength 
that they ate doing right, they will work on unhindered: 
and undisturbed. Christian virtue finds in its own devel- 


opment all the reward necessary to stimulate continuance 
in well doing. — American Missionary. 
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THE GROWING ANTI-WAR SENTIMENT. 
BY REV. ABEL STEVENS, D. D. 


a following extracts of a paper published in the 

estern Church Advocate of June 17, 1885, were written 

nd one of the ablest men of the Methodist Episcopal 
hurch, after a residence of more than ten years in Ge- 

oat Switzerland, at which place the article was writ- 
n. 


The agitation of the Russo-English question has had 
one effect, which is worthy of the special attention of the 
Christian public, and upon which I wish to say something 
with strong but not exaggerated emphasis. It has re- 
vealed in an unexpected manner the growing anti-war sen- 
timent of Europe, and especially of England. So great 
and so complicated have become the industrial interests 
and the commercial relations of the great states of the 
world, so powerfully has ‘‘ modern progress ” advanced, 
especially by the telegraph, steam locomotive, steam nav- 
igation, etc. ; so liberalizing, too, has become the influ- 
ence of popular education and modern scientific thought ; 
and. in fine, so promising are the prospects of modern 
civilization in general, that thoughtful men everywhere 
have begun to deprecate war asa sort of practical sole- 
cism in our times —a traditional barbarism wrongly re- 
tained from the ‘‘ age of chivalry,” in our new age of in- 
dustrial progress. The statesmen and demagogues, with 
whom ambition and military glory are naturally enough 
likewise traditional, have not yet, indeed, appreciated the 
force of this undercurrent of modern thought; and the 
military provisions of the leading European powers are at 
this moment simply monstrous ; but, to the general mind, 
these very provisions are a mighty logic on the question, 
and nothing, perhaps, is more effectively converting pub- 
lie opinion against war than the actual and intolerable 
mnilitary policy of these states — the incredible waste of 
money; the oppressive military service of young men in 
barracks through their best years; the habitual anticipa- 
tion of war, and the frequent suspense, or weakening of 
confidence in the business world. Thoughtful men feel 
that all this is paying too dearly for military ambition, 
and the old fiction of military ‘‘ glory.” We have, in 
fine, entered a new era, and must abandon such old sen- 
timentalism. 

Should the present prospect, of the settlement of this 
difficulty by arbitration, be realized, it will be a signal 
gain to the general cause of peace; an advantage more 
than sufficient to compensate for all the disadvantages 
which the contention has thus far occasioned. It will be 
a repetition and an imposing sanction, of the example 
set by England and America, in the famous case of Ge- 
neva; acase which is commemorated in this city by the 
consecration of the hall of the Hotel de Ville, where it 
took place, and by significant inscriptions and other me- 
morials. It will be the second great instance of the kind, 
and on a scale as important, if not indeed more impor- 
tant, than the first, as averting, perhaps, greater disasters. 
When the Geneva example occurred the whole enlight- 
ened world rejoiced over it, as a great event, but still 
more as a great precedent. It was hailed as the exempli- 
fication of a new mode of settling international disputes 
—a competent and rational substitute for war; one that 
befitted our advanced civilization, and which could hardly 
fail, sooner -or later, to change the military relations of 
nations. Reflecting opponents of war have never aban- 
doned this hope; they know, indeed, that the inaugura- 


‘Garibaldi they so denounced it: and the Italian hero 


tion of such a revolution in the life of nations requires 
prolonged time ; for it would be a rectification of the tra- 
ditional policy of all nations, through all past ages —a 
policy over which has been thrown the chief “‘ glory,” the 
‘** chivalry ” of the world; but believing this ‘‘ glory ” to 
be a traditional barbarism, a stupendous fallacy, incom- 
patible with modern civilization, they have held fast to 
their confidence; they have assumed that the Gene- 
va example would, sooner or later, be repeated, and that 
a few repetitions of it would effectively render it a perma- 
nent policy. All the best interests of modern civilization, 
all the highest sentiments of modern life, are on its side 

Must it not then ultimately triumph? If this second 
great example should be successful their hope will take 
on new confidence, and they may well be grateful for the 
temporary strife and peril which have occasioned it. 

In the last International Congress for the Promotion of 
Peace by Arbitration, held a little more than a year ago 
at Berne, Switzerland, were assembled some of the best 
representative men of Europe and America, including 
many eminent jurisconsults. They discussed the practi- 
cability of a permanent tribunal of arbitration, and sent 
out to the world their opinion that the time had come for 
such a grand innovation in international jurisprudence. 
It was a decision befitting our age. They did not embar- 
rass the subject with any theory about ‘ abstract” right 
or wrong of war. What need was there of any such 
theory? War is ‘‘ concretely” so monstrously wrong, so 
disastrously inconsistent with our advanced civilization, 
that our age should insist on some rational substitute for 
it, whatever can be said of its abstract ethical character. 
And this rational substitute the congress affirmed could be 
found in arbitration. 

The Russo-English dispute has led, as I have said, to a 
revelation of the swing sentiment of Europe against 
war, in spite of we military policy of the cabinets for 
some years past. This threatened conflict has been dep- 
recated by many of the public journals (though with 
important exceptions) as a common calamity. It might 
disturb generally the industrial relations of Europe. 
England has especially deprecated it. Public meetings 
have been held in favor of peace; many influential jour- 
nals (in spite of some notable exceptions) have contended 
for the utmost exertions of the government to avert it; 
the government itself, while firm on ultimate points, has 
been conciliatory, not to say concessive, to a degree sel- 
dom, perhaps never, known before in its history. It has 
gone so far as to incur the imputation of weakness, if 
not cowardice. It can afford, however, to bear this tem- 
porary reproach; for such a charge against England is, 
on the face of it, preposterous. Her late soldiership in 
the Soudan shows the old invincibility of her troops; her 
resources for war, in her wealth, surpass those of any other 
nation except our own; her military prestige remains 
unimpaired, whatever may be said of the spirit of in- 
dividual ministers. There is no European state that would 
not dread a conflict with England, and logically dread it. 
The French press has tried rancorously to spread a con- 


trary impression ; but the French press is morally feeble . 


before Europe, especially on English affairs. Its treat- 
ment of them is almost uniformly petulant and puerile. 
It is a significant sign of the times that even the work- 
ing people and ‘ socialists,’’ of Europe are arrayed 
against war. In some of their congresses they have de- 
nounced it as a power in the hands of the ruling classes 
against the people. At the last congress attended by 
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himself said, in a speech there, that they were theoreti- 
cally right but that practically war must be continued till 
the people themselves can fight it down, by fighting down 
their oppressors who keep it up. Doubtful as his logic 
may be, his verdict on the subject is good. 

The cost of war is the great, though not the greatest, 
argument against it, in our era of industrial civilization. 
The latest authentic data on this point are absolutely 
overwhelming. They show that there are now about four 
millions of men under arms in Europe, on a plan by 
which they can be raised at any moment to thirteen mill- 
ions. They are the best young manhood of these states. 
They are forced to spend some three years of their best 
time of life in barracks. Continental Europe has been 
called a universal camp. Nearly all the states have in- 
curred immense public debts by this ‘‘ militaryism,” as 
Mr. Gladstone has called it. In the last twenty years 
these debts have risen from seventy to one hundred and 
twenty milliards of francs. Within the same time the 
yearly war expenses of Europe have risen from nine to 
more than eighteen milliards, nearly doubling in this 


short period. A milliard is 1,000,000,000f.; a milliard |. 


of francs are about two hundred millions of dollars. Eu- 
rope then spends yearly on her armaments about thirty- 
six hundred millions of dollars! This stunning aggre- 
gate would be absolutely incredible were it not authenti- 
cated hy official figures. Is there any reason to wonder 
that the people complain, and that all the intevests of 
Europe totter under intolerable taxation? 

But this is not all: The loss by the withdrawal of four 
millions of young men from industry, to become consum- 
ers without being producers, is estimated at four millions 
of dollars a day; and making allowance for holidays, you 
must thus add to the above financial waste one billion. 
two hundred millions of dollars annually. The whole 
yearly sacrifice by Europe in war preparations has been 
safely estimated at $5,000,000,000 —a sum it has been 
justly remarked, sufficient had she to begin to-day her 
civilization to provide in a few years all its necessary con- 
ditions — its schools, universities, hospitals, churches, 
public libraries, museums, parks, scientific gardens, rail- 
roads, canals, etc.— all conceivable requisites of the 
highest civilization. Can this prodigious folly continue 
under the light of modern civilization ? 


AFFAIRS IN PERU. 


Wasuineton, Aug. 22.—United States Consul Brent at 
Callao, in his annual report on the condition of affairs in 
Peru, says: ‘The armed opposition to the government 
of General Iglesias still continues. The principal cities 
in the south and north of the centres of mercantile and 
agricultural interests in those sections are in the pos- 
session of General Caceres. Their ports are closed to 
commerce. The immense and fruitful interior back of 
Lima has been almost uninterruptedly, since the depar- 
ture of the Chilians in 1883, the scene of conflict and 
disorder. No one from those sections ventures to send 
his merchandise to the coast for fear of seizure, and the 
storehouses of Lima, filled with goods, vainly await the 
advent of the purchasers. We can hope for no remedy 
for this condition of affairs until such time as the republic 
may be tranquillized, the money now spent on the stand- 
ing army diverted to some better use or returned to the 
pockets of the people, and the great work of developing 


the mineral resources of Peru be thoroughly put in hand.” ° 


THE REIGN OF PEACE AND LOVE. 
BY REV. D. D. TAPPAN. 
oO, happy day, when wars shall cease, 
And men their brotherhood confess, 


When all shall follow things of peace 
And dwell in joy and righteousness. 


When love to God and man, are writ 
On every small concern of life, 

Each, under his own vine shall sit, 
All fear dispelled, and cause of strife. 


No sordid art—upheld by wrong,— 
Shall triumph o’er the rights of men, 
No more the weak, crushed by the strong, 
Of pride, and iron rule, complain. 


Precursors of that day a) ’ 

In face of sin’s d 
That era of true draws near, 

In spite of rage, and shock of arms. 
For He, who sits serene above, od 
Has — to earth this jubilee; 

** The of peace,’’-—in faithful love, 

Will give his saints the victory. 


SELF-MURDER. 


STATISTICS OF SUICIDES IN THE UNITED STATES DURING THE 
PAST SUMMER. 

The New York Tribune of Sept. 26, 1884, well says: 
The suicide tables of the Insurance Chronicle, which give 
383 as the number of suicides in the United States during 
the summer months, is somewhat less than for the corres- 
ponding period last year, although suicides were much 
more frequent during the spring of 1884 than during any 
other spring covered by these statistics. For the six 
months ending with August 800 suicides have occurred in 
the United States. The usual annual average is abonpt 
1700, or about 82 per million of population. So far in 
the current month instances of self-murder have been 
extraordinarily numerous. Indeed, suicide has been 
almost epidemic. The greater number of suicides during 
the summer at any single age was 23 at the age 
of 35. Next came 14 at the age of 45 and 10 at the “ge 
of 80. The youngest suicide was 13 years of age and 
oldest 89. Distributed by principal causes, 72 were traced 
to insanity, 34 to family troubles, 44 to sickness, 33 to 
business trouble, 29 to love trouble and 28 to dissipation. 
Distributed by condition, 129 were husbands, 33 wives. 
67 bachelors, 33 maids, 21 widowers, 9 widows, and 7 
divorced persons. Distributed by means employed, 110 
shot themselves, 76 swallowed poison, 61 hanged them- 
selves, 38 cut their throats, 34 chose drowning and the 
remainder preferred other methods. Distributed by na- 
tionality, 192 were Americans, 86 Germans, 12 Irish, 11 
English and the remainder divided among fourteen other 
nationalities. Distributed by principal occupations were 
farmers 17, merchants 11, laborers 10, courtesans and so 
on through a long list. Of the whole number 284 were 
males and 99 females—about the usual rate of three males 
to one female. Distributed by States, suicides were most 
numerous in Illinois, in New York next, in Indiana next, 
and Ohio and Pennsylvania tie for the fourth, place, with 
28 each. Daylight was chosen by 267 and the night by 
114. Suicides seem to be more common as a rule during 
the last half of the month than during the first half, Nine 
weet of the 383 were connected with mutder or other 
rimes. 
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WAR AS IT APPEARS TO AN EYE WITNESS. 


BY ROWLAND B. HOWARD. 
(Republished by Request.) 


I was at Gettysburg July 1-4, 1863, with my brother 
Gen. O. O. Howard, but not as a soldier. It was my 
first and only battlefield. I received there, not my first 
impressions, but by far my deepest conviction as to the 
real and essential character of war. The ‘‘ pomp and 
circumstance” were not wanting as we broke camp at 
Leesburg, Va., and marched to the sound of music and uu- 
der waving banners towards Pennsylvania. The report of 
the first gun, following a distant flash and the slow rising 
of a puff of smoke over the woods excited a thrill of pat- 
riotic emotion. Our reinforcements hurrying beyond the 
town to repel attacks already begun, and others hastening 
to gain and hold important positions on Cemetery Ridge, 
roused my honest sympathy. But when the first broken 
line of limping, bleeding ‘‘ wounded” halted along the 
Baltimore turnpike, and I attempted, almost alone, the 
work of relief, I felt as never before war’s cruel sacrifice 
of blood and limb and life. On the second evening of 
the battle the moon rose as peaceful-faced as ever and 
the silent stars looked down unchanged on the upturned, 
ghastly faces of our dead; the otherwise noisless night 
resounded with cries of mortal agony from the dying 
around me. I said to myself, ‘*O God, the moon and the 
stars thou hast made, but not this miserable murder and 
mangling of men.” It is not like nature: it is anti-nat- 
ural; it is of the pit. On the third afternoon I went up, 
weary with hospital work, for a few moments’ rest to the 
cupola of a farm-house. Our thin line of blue coated 
heroes seemed to waver along the summit of the ridge. 
I involuntarily prayed for their safety, their success and 
for victory. Just then, above the rattling of musketry 
and the roar of artillery, there came a clap of thunder 
from a rapidly rising cloud. For a moment no other 
sound was heard. It was as if God were saying, ‘‘ I am 
mightier than ye all! Hear my voice. Cease your mad 
and tumultuous strife!” Here the question came to me 
as never before, ‘Is all this strife the work of God or of 
Satan? Is there no other way of settling human differ- 
ences, establishing and confirming human rights? Do 
union, liberty, and law lie along no other road?” . Then, 
as the roar of battle was renewed and volley succeeded 
volley, it seemed to me that each bullet was hungry for a 
life. Some lives, dear to me personally, rose in their noble 
manliness before me. I spoke imagined farewells to the 
dying. I seemed to look upon dead faces only too familiar. 
I heard in each discharge the possible knell of friend or 
brother. Oh, wicked extravagance and waste of most 
precious things! That young man has, with vast expense 
of time and toil, tweisied his bullet-pierced brain for great 
intellectual attainments. The other has had such gracious 
spiritual experiences as to be divinely marked as an ex- 
emplar and teacher of religion. Learning, skill, wisdom, 
piety, and moral power were won by him by years of self- 
denial and consecration. Ability was thus acquired for 
which the world has a thousand aching voids. Alas! his 
body affords less an obstacle to the passage of a bullet 
than that of a horse or even a senseless stone. Surely 
here is a wicked waste. And what shall we say of such 
as come away unslain, unwounded ? 

As they renew their work does it not seem too like that 
of wild beasts or bull-dogs and blood-hounds? Separate 
the military hero himself from his bloody deeds; forget 


for a moment the cause of the war in which he fights,— 
what are the personal motives, impulses, and passions 
roused into life and energy by fighting? A Christian soldier 
once said to me confidentially, ‘* I cannot bear to go into 
the presence of God so angry as I always become in bat- 
tle.’ Alas! war is more than Gen. Sherman’s epithet 
implies, ‘‘ barbarism.” It lacks not only refinement, it 
lacks righteousness, justice, mercy, —it is a moral mon- 
ster. However justifiable we may think its alleged cause, 
its facts are hideously wicked. In a divinely created and 
ordered universe there is, there must be, a better way. It 
is our duty to find it. 


MISSIONARY STATISTICS. 


The missionary work of the world now includes 100 so- 
cieties—fifty American and fifty European—which report 
an income of $9,623,850, of which $3,420,613 came from 
America, and $6,203,237 from Europe. The American 
societies report 975 ordained missionaries, 129 lay mis- 
sionaries, 1132 female missionaries, 1102 ordained na- 
tive preachers, 10,936 other native helpers, and 248,079 
communicants in the churches. In connection with the 
European societies there are 1780 ordained missionaries, 
549 lay missionaries, 1030 women missionaries, 1241 
ordained native preachers, 15,420 other native helpers, 
and 396,715 communicants in churches. The total Pro- 
testant missionary work of the world has, therefore, 2755 
ordained missionaries, 678 lay missionaries, 2162 wo- 
men, 2,343 ordained native preachers, 26,356 other na- 
tive helpers, and 644,794 communicants of churches. 
These totals show a gain over the preceding year of 
$656,350 in income, 26 ordained missionaries, 70 lay 
missionaries, 140 women, 133 ordained native preachers, 
3,637 native helpers, and 26,137 communicants. 

These figures themselves are enough to silence all op- 
posers of missions, and to dispel all doubts as to the suc- 
cess of the work, especially when it is found that the 
progress of Christianity in missionary lands is nine times 
greater than in the churches at home. If the indirect in- 
fluence of Christian missions on the heathen could also be 
reckoned, the argument in their favor would be still more 
impressive. 


Speaking of the slaughter of the prophets of Baal, Rev. 
Chas. Cuthbert Hall in ‘‘ Half Hours with the Lessons of 
1885,” a work published by the Presbyterian Board, not 
only approves of the sentiment of Dean Stanley, but con- 
demns in strong terms the slaying of the prophets of Baal. 
We quote from Rev. Hall’s work ; ‘*Would that we could 
obliterate the frenzied scene which follows—the slaughter 
of the priests, which horror Elijah not only participated in, 
but commanded! But itis a part of the darkness of a dark 
age—a darkness which Christ dispelled when he came to 
shed a softer light upon the world, and to teach us the 
laws of love, forbearance, charity, forgiveness. We know 
‘ what spirit we are of.’ The blood which conquers under 
the New Testament is not that of Christ’s enemies shed in 
vengeance, but that of the Lamb of God, by which our 
salvation is sealed, and the chief of sinners, confessing 
and forsaking sin, is justified and accepted.’ 


While Fame recounts the gallant names 
And triumphs of the fray, 

Stern Grief and Want and Care proclaim - 
The bitter price we pay. 
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‘“*FOR HE IS AN ENGLISHMAN.” 


I ‘listed one day in a marching brigade— 
More fool I; 

And in a rash moment turned soldier by trade 
(Don’t know why), 

Fer I very soon wished that I’d stuck to my spade— 
Certain-ly—certain-ly. 


They sent me away to an isle in the East, 
Very hot; 
was awful, for man and for beast— 


hut the pete, though « full,” didn’t like it the least— 
They did n ey did not. 


For hes honor they said it was right— 
it 80; 
But I caught a bad fever the very first night, 
So don’t know. 
I was sent home again in a terrible plight, 
To my woe—to my woe; 


But when I was well I was packed off by train, 
Yes I was, 

To acorner of Africa over the main— 
Oh, because 

The honor of England required it again— 
Which is poz, which is poz. 

We slaughtered the savages for fame and renown, 
Over there; 

And I caught a new = for church and for crown, 
For my 

And the tories are up, and the profits are down— 
That 1 swear, that I swear! 


So here I am home again, crippled for life, 
From the seas; 

And that’s the result of your wars to the knife, 
B . 


And what's to bécome 4 my aan and wife, 
lease—if you please 
If you p you p 


INSCRIPTION FOR THE WAR DEPARTMENT. 


Dr. Benzamin Rusu, who died many years ago, left 
owing : 
“e an. to impress more deeply the minds of the 
citizens of the United States with the blessings of peace 
by contrasting them with the evils of war, let the follow- 
ing inscription be painted on the sign which is placed over 
the door of the War Office at Washington, namely : 

‘+ An office for butchering the human species. 

‘¢ A widow and orphan-making office. 

A broken-bone-making office. 

wooden-leg-making office. 

‘* An office for creating public and private vices. 

‘¢ An office for creating public debt. 

‘* An office for creating famine. 

‘* An office for creating pestilential diseases. : 

“ An office for creating poverty, and for the destruction 
of liberty and national happiness. — 

“In the lobby let there be a painted representation of 
the common instruments of death; also human skulls, 
broken bones, hospitals crowded with sick and wounded 
soldiers, villages on fire, ships sinking in the ocean, riv- 
ers dyed with blood, and extensive plains without a tree 
or fence or any object but the ruins of deserted dwellings. 
Above this group of woful figures let the following words 
be inscribed in red characters, to represent human blood : 


National Glory.” 


HOW ONE SOLDIER DIED. 


Not 4 was soshocking and fearful during the Rebel- 
lion as the confident tone with which some men — some 
preachers, I shudder even now to remember — asserted 
and asseverated that every man who died for the Union 
cause, died a holy death, and went to a Christian and 
happy eternity, however loaded with profligacy and guilt 
his life had been. Physical courage in the loyal ranks, 
death on the field, it was implied, cancelled moral obliga- 
tion and atoned at last for a life of sin and shame. Or, 
if those who thus spake still hold that no man, in peace or 
war, is saved but by Christ, it was implied that Christ 
would certainly save one who so came to his death, with- 
out change of character towards God, without either re- 
pentance or faith. Ican sorrow for those who fell for the 
nation. I can never cease to be ones to them for their 
great service and sacrifice; but I cannot forget all other 
distinctions of character and destiny, save that between 
loyal and rebel. This was once brought home to me. In 
the first battle of the war with Mexico a connection of my 
father’s family was a captain in the regular army under 
Gen. Zachary Taylor, and was killed instantly on the field. 
A cannon ball shot away the lower half of his face. Capt. 
Page had just uttered a command to his men, with fear- 
ful oaths, to fight desperately. The last word he uttered 
was ‘‘hell.” The next instant the ball tore away his jaw. 
Do not ask me to think of his entering heaven as the next 
thing in his experience. I greatly admired him for noble, 
manly and soldierly qualities ; but should one let this de- 
stroy his Christian convictions and contradict the word of 
God? Does anyone say this distinction is too fine for 
rough human life? God makes finer and more exact dis- 
tinctions than ours, and inflexibly maintains them ever- 
more.— Magoun. 


NORTH, CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICAN 


EXPOSITION. 


The Board and Management of the North, Central and 
South American Exposition, to be opened at New Or- 
leans, next November, for a period of five months, desire 
to announce a series of Special Days for the celebration 
of subjects peculiarly American and hemispherical in 
their scope. 

The announcement is made thus early that there may 
be ample time for preparation and attendance by all parties 
interested, whether residing in North, Central. or South 
America. The following is the first on list: 


NOVEMBER 10. AMERICAN PEACE DAY. 


To be celebrated on opening day. The President of the 
United States, the Presidents of the fifteen sister Repub- 
lics of Spanish America, the Emperor of Brazil, and the 
Governor-General of Canada will be invited. — 

Henry Ward Beecher will be invited to deliver an ad- 
dress on the subject of “‘ Peace and Good Will,” between 
States, Sections and Nations. 

In order to give practical importance and value to this 
occasion, Boards of Trade, Chambers of Commerce, &c., 
will be invited to send delegates to organize an ‘+ Ameri- 
can Commercial Peace Union” as a standing protest 
against the increase of war debts and war taxation. 


Mid the cloudy mazes, still Jehovah reigns, 
Turning wrath to praises; hatred he restrains. 
With the dawn millennial, cruel strife shall cease. 
Joy shall bloom perennial, in the light of peace. 
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RECEIPTS TO SEPTEMBER 25, 1885. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston. R. B. Howard, donation - . $15.00 
GLOUCESTER. Congregational Concert 
colleetion 10.00 
LAWRENCE. T. B. Cooledge, donation . 10.00 
C. K. Pillsbury, donation . 1.00 
Timothy Osgood 1.00 
Maynarp. Congregational Church donation 10.00 
Rey. G. A Putnam . 5.00 
Collection at Union Meeting . - 10.62 
Newron Hicuev’ps. Mrs. J. T. Tucker 2.00 
Preron Cove. William Pike 25 
Sanpwicu. Rev. Benjamin Haines 2.10 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

KEENE. E. A. Webb, donation 2.00 
Winpaam. Presbyterian Church collection 7.02 
MAINE. 

PoRTLAND. Rev. F. Southworth . 1.00 
Winturor. Olivia D. Hubbard 1.00 
NEW YORK. 

East Wison. Rev. H. Halsey . 10.00 


Miscellaneous . 1.12 


STANDING ARMIES. 


The standing army of Germany, including the Bavarian, 
is now about 500,000—a report of two years since giving 
the actual number as 445,432. The annual cost is $123,- 
080,420. The obligation every young man is under to 

spend acertain part of his best years in the army is 
driving multitudes of Germans to this country. They 
come in the prime of life and vigor to add to the vital 
energy, to the mental power and material wealth of this 
nation. 

The French standing army numbers 498,213, and costs 
annually $114,279,779. The English army numbers 188,- 
958, und costs each year $77,928,005. In Germany the 
reserves, who have had a military training and are engaged 
in civil life, but who are liable to be called out at any 
time, would make their military force immense. It may 
be noted that each German soldier costs $246 yearly ; the 
French costs nearly the same, and the English about $410 
a year. 

The loss of wealth by the withdrawal of so large a body 
of men from the producing class at an age of such efficiency 
must be greater than the first cost. ‘The moral loss is in- 
calculable, both as to the influence on character of spend- 
ing years in the vicious atmosphere of barrack life, and 
in the temptation always present to rulers and officers of 
standing armies to find some excuse to use such forces in 
actual war. 


—-One of our advertisers, Edward S. Morris, of Phila- 
delphia, proposes to consecrate the profits of his business 
in Liberia products, especially soap made purely of palm 
oil. to establishing schools in Africa for native children. 
He has one already in successful operation. We use the 
soap, and it needs no ‘‘ benevolence’’ or charity” to 
recommend it. It is pure and excellent every way. If 
cleanliness be indeed next to godliness Mr. Morris,—a 
member of the Society of Friends in Philadelphia,—is 
promoting both virtues. The Angel of Peace contains an 
illustrated stury and poem which shows how the Christian 
schools in one part of Liberia began. 


ESTABLISHED 1855. 


Edward 8. S. Morris, 


ORIGINAL MANUFACTURER OF 


All chemistry acknowledges Palm Oil as the best material for Soap- 
making. The Soap here offered is made entirely of pure, sweet, and clean 
Palm Oil, and absolutely free from any dye, fat, grease and perfume, free also 
from Rosin, for producing a lather. Rosin will injure the most delicate skin. 
This Soap is perfectly made, with barely enough alkali for saponification, 
and its natural odor is fresh and sweet—compared by some to that of Violets, 
by others to that of the Florentine Orris. 


FOR THESE SUBSTANTIAL REASONS | OFFER 


TIMELY SOAP,2% 


WHICH | THINK HAS NO EQUAL 


Pee the anu Murer, Doth, Shaving ond Tov 


This Soap is used in Hospitals and by Surgeons in their practice, as well 
as in First-class Hotels, Families and Summer Resorts. Every Bank in 
Philadelphia, without exception, has ordered this perfect Soap. 

Quarter dozen of this Soap sent to any address, by mail, upon receipt 
of sixty-five cents, postage-stamps, or one dozen cakes for $2.35, full postage 


prepaid. 
Edward S. Morris, 
Consul for Liberia, and Mannfacturer and Refiner of Palm Oil in Africa, 
Office, No. 4 South Merrick Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOSTON & LOWELL RAILROAD. 


Many of the most important railroads of New England are named from 
that large place nearest Boston which was their first objective point. 
Strangers are puzzled to find the words “ Fitchburg,” “* Worcester,” “Old 
Colory ” (Plymouth), and “ Lowell,” in common use, designating in each 
case systems of railroads which have only begun their extension at these 
points. What is known as the Lowell Railroad has now the largest mile- 
age of any New England road. It has become a trunk line connect- 
ing with Moutreal and all points in Vermont and New Hampshire, 
offering also the cheapest fares to Chicago. 

To manage the passenger business so largely increased by the leasing of 
the Northern roads, it has been fortunate in securing the services of Mr. 
Lucius Tuttle, the efficient passenger agent of the Eastern till it was leased 
to the Boston and Maine. He is President of the National Association of 
the general passenger and ticket agents, and ranks among the first in his 
profession in New England and inthe country. This arrangement com- 
menced February 1st, and we are not surprised to hear of its immediate 
results. Commutation from suburban points in which the Lowell road has 
special advantages over its rivals; travel to Lowell, Nashua, Manchester, 
Keene and the White Mountains, as well as through tickets to Montreal 
and all points West are in fresh demand. If liberal management, gentle- 
manly treatment of patrons and wise administration tell for anything, 
the “‘ Lowell ” has entered on a career of prosperity greater even than that 
which has distinguished it in the past. 


BOSTON AND GLOUCESTER STEAMBOAT COMPANY. 


ABBOTT COFFIN of Gloucester, Agent. 


Season 1885-86. Two daily trips each way. 

Leave Gloucester at 3 and 7.45 a.m. Leave Boston at 11 a.m. and 3.15 
P.M. 

Connect at Gloucester with railroad trains to and from Rockport and 
Pigeon Cove, and with stages for Annisquam, Lanesville and Bay View. 

The fare is only 50 cents and commutation tickets for six trips only $2.4. 
The company will spare no efforts to please their patrons, and the trip by 
water on the steamers is a most delightful one, affording magnificent 
scenery and an opportunity to inhale the cool and refreshing breezes. - 
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HOW TO REACH THE RESORTS OF COLORADO. 


Colorado has become famous for its marvellous gold and silver produc- 
tion, for its picturesque scenery, and its delightful climate. Its mining 
towns and camps, its massive mountains, with their beautiful green-verd- 
ured valleys, lofty snow-capped peaks and awe-inspiring cafions, together 
with its hot and cold mineral springs and baths, and its healthful climate, 
are attracting, in greater numbers each year, tourists, invalids, pleasure 
and business seekers from all parts of the world. 

At each of the prominent Colorado resorts are spacious hotels so com- 
pletely appointed that every appreciable comfort and luxury are bestowed 
upon their patrons, 

The journey, from Chicago, Peoria or St. Louis to Denver (the great dis- 
tributing point for Colorado), if made over the Burlington Route (C. B. & 
Q. R R.), will be as pleasant and gratifying as it is possible for a railroad 
trip to be. It is the only line with its own track between the Great Lakes 
and the Rocky Mountains, and the only line running every day in the year 
through trains between Chicago, Peoria or St. Louis and Denver. It also 
runs through daily trains between Kansas City and Denver. These through 
trains are elegantly equipped with all the modern improvements, and ride 
you over a track that is as smooth and safe as a perfect roadbed, steel 
rails, iron bridges, interlocking switches and other devices, constructed in 
the most skilful and seientific manner, can make it. At all coupon ticket 
offices in the United States and Canada will be found on sale, during the 
tourist season, round-trip tickets, via this popular route, at low rates to 
Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo, Colorado. When ready to start, call 
on your home ticket agent or address Perceval Lowell, General Passenger 
Agent, Burlington Route, Chicago, Ill 


LE PAGE’S 
LIQUID GLUE. 


UNEQUALLED FOR CEMENTING 
AWARDED COLO Dat LONDON, 
Teed ano Co.,Pullman 


"Oar Ct Co. ke, Mfa onl th 

Keep it in the house and apply it immediately 
to every fresh break. A man who has used 
Russia Cement writes, “I have reunited broken 
pickets, healed wounded furniture, sealed pack- 
ages for the mail and express. It is a house- 
hold blessing as well as a necessity of all 
workers i in wood.” 


Ris! THE: 


POLISH 


For beauty of gloss, for saving of toil, 

For freeness from dust and slowness to soil, 
And also for cheapness ’tis yet unsurpassed, 
And thousands of merchants are selling it fast. 


Of all imitations ’tis well to beware ; 
The half-risen sun every package should bear ; 
For this is the “trade-mark” the MORSE BROS. 


use, 


And none are permitted the mark to abuse. 


THE JOHNSON REVOLVING BOOK CASE. 


Wits SHELvEs ADJUSTABLE TO 
3 OF ANY HEIGHT. 


CHEAPEST, STRONCEST, BEST. 


Made of Iron, beautifully ornamented. Five sizes, 
Send for our Special Offer and Ilustrated Cat- 
taining 
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for table or floor. 
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BOSTON AND MAINE RAILROAD. 


TWO LINES MERGED IN ONE. 


Western Division. Interior, picturesque route through Andover, Haverhill, Exeter, to Portland. 
Eastern Division. Seashore route to all seaside places North and East of Boston. 


Most direct route to White Mountains. 


Via Maine Central R. R. to all the Cities, Coast Towns and Lakes of Maine. 
Via Bangor and Piscataquis R. R. to Moosehead Lake. 

Via Sandy River R. R. to Rangely Lakes. 

All rail line via Bangor and Ellsworth to Mt. Desert. 

Nearly five hundred miles of Railroad under the control of one Company. 


JAMES T. FURBER, General Manager. 


the best Religious, Theological and Sunday-school Books. 
Headquarters, Congregational House, Boston. 
Rev. A. E. DUNNING, Secrerary. . 


Tue Boy Lortarp.—By the late Rev. Frederick A. Read, 
author of the Companion Book, ‘‘Twrin Heroes.” 
Postpaid, $1.50. 

Tue Forcep Lerrer, anp Orner Srorixrs.—By Sarah 
F. Brigham. Postpaid, $1.00. 

Nep Harwoonp’s Deuiecut ; or, THE Homes or THE Giants 
—By Mrs. S. G. Knight. Postpaid, $1.00. 

Tue Acapvemy Bors 1x Camp.—By Mrs. S. F. Spear. 
Postpaid, $1.25. 

Tse Sonpar-Scnoot Lisrary.—Indispensable to Super- 
intendents and Library Committees. By Rev. A. E. 
Dunning. Postpaid, 60 cents. 

How to Burp a Cuurcn.—By Rev. C. L. Goodell, D. D. 
Postpaid, 50 cents. 

Avroprocrapuy OF Rey. Enocu Ponp, D. D.—Postpaid, 
$1.00. 

Tue Divixe Avtuority or THE Biste.—By Prof. George 
F. Wright, of Oberlin, author of ‘An Inquiry Con- 
cerning the Relation of Death to Probation,” ‘Logic 
of Christian Evidences,” ‘‘Studies in Science and 
Religion,” ete. 


Also, Books for Sabbath-school libraries in every variety, carefully selected and at the lowest prices; valuablel 
tracts for pastoral or revival work, Sunday-school Quarterlies, Question Books, and all the latest and best helps. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
The CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY publish and have for eale 


LATE ISSUES OF THE SOCIETY. 


GEO. P. SMITH, Acenrt. 


Curist Preacuine TO Spirits 1s Prison.—By Rev. Will- | 
iam De Loss Love. Postpaid, 90 cents. 

Tue Deacon’s Weex.—By Rose Terry Cooke. A very 
bright little sketch, illustrating the relation of j 
Prayer and Works. Just the thing to put in the 
hand of every Church member. Price 3 cents, post- 
paid. 


Tur Biste Pian or SALVATION.—Questions and Answers. 
New Edition. Just published. Price, 3 cents. The 


same in German. Price, 3 cents. j 
CcnGREGATIONAL Manvat.—In German. Price, 10 
cents. 
Fuss Bupeer’s Forxs.—By Annie F. Burnham. Post- 
paid, $1.00, 
Tue Last o’ rae Luscomss.—By Henry Pearson Barnard. 
Postpaid, $1.25, 
History or Pentatevcn.—By David N. Beach, B. 
WE t-Sprine Series FoR Primary ScHoors.—4 volumes. 
On Horsesack ix Cappapocta.—By Rev. John O. Bar= 
rows, late missionary of the A. B. C, F. M., in Ture 


key. 


A Concert Exercise.—Subject: ‘‘ The Bible Doctrine of Peace,” with appropriate nd 
Recitations. By R. B. Howarp. Published by the American Peace Society. Sent postage paid, to any 
Sunday-sehool which will take a contribution for the children’s department of our work. Send to the author {@ 


specimen copy. 
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